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CHAVTER 1. 


THE ARRIVAL. 


ALL country town in the heart of England was the — 2 
few years ago ofa sad tragedy. 1 must ask my readers to 
ie while I relate it. These crimes, having their rise in the evil 
ons of our nature, are not the most pleasant for the ‘pen “ea 

: Felaed; but it cannot be denied that they do undoubtedly bear for 

many of us an interest amounting almost to fascination. I 1 th 

following account of what took place will bear such an i 
ou. f 
South Wennock, the name of this place, was little more than 
branch or offshoot of Great Wennock, a town of some im 
situated at two miles’ distance from it. The lines of rail from Lon- 
don and from other places, meeting at Great Wennock, did Se! 
extend themselves to South Wennock; consequently any railway 
traveliers arriving at the larger town, had to complete their nny 
by the omnibus if they wished to go on to the smaller, — 

The two miles of road the omnibus had to traverse were about the 
worst to be met with in a civilized country, When it, the omnibus, i 
had jolted i its way over this road, it made its entrance to a Wi <s 
nock in the very centre of the town. South Wennock might be said 
to consist of one long, straggling street, called High Si a : 
building had becn recently added to both ends of this ¢ 
At the one end, the new buildings, chiefly terraces and semi a 
houses, had been named Palace Street, from the fact that th 





buildings at the peo end of High Street were called 
the circumstance that the groufid rose there grad fe 
siderable distance; and these were chiefly detached i 
small, some large. . ‘ 
On the ailieeeds of Friday, the roth of 
omnibus, a cramped vehicle, constructed 
along its route as usual. South Wennock lay 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughtérs, sD 
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en " od ont 
win i house was si ae 
Te hed geek tediaan 
idow Gould herself, @ shri 


pe to the door, 
could she be 


that she could, mentioned a very _ charge, 
in to see the rooms, They ware on the first 
clean and sufficiently nice, the one room o 
something r * Mrs. Crane liked them very much, — ; 
ention of Mrs, = Fecha the A “You perceive that I am expecting to be il 
ward steps, ie that be objection?” relia 
ong * Nate) “No 1 don't see that it need,” replied the 
, Sides hake , _ consideration. “Of course you would haye Labary 
oar. And. et * ma'am? I could not undertake that. 
—_ Ot course I should,” said Mrs. Crane, | 
Sq the bargain was made. Mrs. Crane taking th ; 
“month, intimating that she preferred engaging the 
month to month, and the Widow Gould undertaking 


the refreshment she had 

to her, having ordered i to 
Street. 

wn found everything pre; 

$ ee aaah grate, the tea 
adjoi nose ee ee 











“T have some informa. 
tray; it can wait. First of all, 
Wennock ?” 


and Stephen Grey, ma’am. There was another 
Robert, but he died last year. Nice pleasant gentle- 
ee, and they have had the whole of the practice here. 
their uncle had it before them.” 


nger, in some surprise. “I ure beard Mobatineie a 
e as this appears to be.” 

i Wennoek has only got Jarge lately, ma’am. The Greys 
much liked and respected in the place; and being three 
paws get through the work, with an assistant. oe 


as ever you saw, ma’am ; not above thirty, 
t. He came suddenly among us a few months ago,.took 

ste ss the ther cod of the town, and set up against the Greys. 

‘getting T believe, especially with people that live on the 

h comers, and he keeps his cabrioily.” 

= his what?* 












dashing one-horse carriage with a head to it. 
m the Gres have ever dons ma’am; they have had 
and nothing else. Some think that Mr. Carltoh has 


























































it's said he is liked. There’s a 1 
constantly, and I’ve heard they agi 
Captain Chesney, an old gentleman, whe 
They came strangers to the place from a d 
very proud, exclusive people, it’s said. There’s thr 
one of them beautiful ; the other one’s older; a 
but a child. Mr. Carlton attends there a — 
gentleman—— Good heart alive! what’s then 

Mrs. Gould might well cry out. ‘The invalidoan! 
evidently was—had turned of a ghastly whiteness, and 
back motionless in her chair. 

Mrs. Gould was timid by nature, nervous by habit, 
frightened, she raised the lady's head, but it fell back 1 
In the excitement induced by the moment's terror, she flew 
stairs, shrieking out in the empty house, rushed out at her own bai 
door, ran through the yard, and burst into the back-door 
adjoining house. Two young women were in the kitchen 9 ¢ 
ironing, the other sitting by the fire and not doing ae " 

“For the love of Heaven, come back with one of | ron 
called out the widow, in a tremor. “The new lady lodger 
you of this afternoon has gone and died right off in h E 

Without waiting for assent or res; 
The young woman at the fire started from her seat, 
on her countenance. ‘The other calmly continued her ir 

“Don't be frightened, Judith,” said she. “You are | 
used to Dame Gould as I am. If a blackbeetle falls 
she'll cry out for aid. I used to think it was put on, but 
come at last to the belief that she can’t help it. ley 
goin, however, and see what it is.” 

Judith hastened away. She was a sensible-looking ' 
pale, with black hair and eyes, and was dressed in 1 
mourning. Mrs. Gould was already in her k 
She had torn a feather from a small feath 
mantel-piece, had scorched the end, and 
happy lady’s nose. Judith dashed the feather to 

“Don’t be so stupid, Mrs. Gould! What 
that will do? Get some water.” i 2 

The water was procured, 
aie the widow looking 
Gould burst into tears. 


~ 


4 eit told M aipiest 
oy, isn't she young?’ 


an Were 

peptide ol 
‘Mrs. Gould. “If the wedding- 
bes , it would have bit you. Where 


put on in church,” was the 
‘ot but that I dare say she is 
od lady ; it was her being so 
manner, all unprotected, 

is her husband?” 


n, she told me, and had n no 
g about the d joctors——” 


judith, as the bell hanging over 


ed naatke Haste 1 dare say she 


an access 

“Not ill in the sense I conclude you 
that for these two months. But 
second fainting-fit. Iam in the  taleing 
me a great deal of good, = oa ; 
so I had better see a doctor. Was that your da 
up just now? She seemed a nice young woman.” 

The question offended Mrs. Gould’s i 
She believed herself to be remarkably ia 
was two and thirty if she was a day. 

“ No, indeed, ma’am, she’s not ; and I've neither hick nae 
was the resentful answer. “She’s nothing but Judith F 
to the servant at the next door; and being out of p 
mistress said she might come there for a few days 
out. I'll get her to carry the note for me.” — 

Mrs. Gould took the note from the table, and a ' 
away without looking at it, when the lady called her back, ~ 

You sec to whom it is addressed, Mrs, Gould?” ~ 

Mrs. Gould stopped, and brought the note close to 
had not her spectacles upstairs, and it was as much as 
do to see anything without them. 

“Why—ma’am! It—it—it’s to Mr. Carlton.” : 

The lady looked surprised in her turn. “ “Why should it not be : 
to Mr. Carlton?” she demanded. 

“But the Greys are sure and safe, ma’am. Such 2 
has nev er been known as for them to lose one of their 
patients.” 

Mrs. Crane paused, apparently in indecision. oH 


lost them?” mm in! shy 
“Well—no; I can’t remember that he has. van e 
attends one share the Gavys attend ten.” : 


dink up my cia’ to engage Mr, Carlton” 5 
“I think men of skill struggling into practice Sh 
If you have anything really serious to urge 


_ quite a different thing, and you should speak 


“No, ma’am, no,” was the 
been rude of me to object to him, if your 


Pager Ee Carlton 5 pe 
Rays a — 











, lay her spectacles. She put them 
curious thing, if ever there was one! ‘Lewis 
did she know his name was Lewis? I never 
‘mention it, for I did not know it myself. 


tell,” responded Judith. “ Yes,” she added, more 
se it is Lewis ; it is on his door-plate. Perhaps 
her.” 

that’s it!” exclaimed the widow, struck with sudden 
“Mrs, Fitch has been speaking up for him, and that's 
er on to Mr. Carlton, and off the Greys. There was 
‘ill at the Red Lion in the winter, and he had Mr. Carlton, 
-a shame of Mrs. Fitch to turn round on old friends.” 

‘can tell you where she got the name from, though perhaps 
ch did speak for him,” cried Judith suddenly, “There's his 
s they call it—in that newspaper you lent her, ‘Mr. Lewis 
+ Consulting Surgeon.’ She couldn’t fail to see it. Is she 
at she is sending for him? She looks not unlikely to be.” 
say, Judy, don’t go frightening a body like that,” cried the 
, in tremor. “She won't be ill for these two months; but 
‘ omnibus has shook her, and I suppose the faint finished 
, it rattles over the road without regard to folk’s bones. 
e this for me, won't you, Judith?” 
re say!” returned Judith. : 

e, do; there’s a good woman! I can't go myself, for fear 
d It’s a fine night, and the run will do you good.” 
-unaccommodating, rose from her seat. “ There 
laimed, in a tone of vexation, as she took the note, 
to get my things? Margaret's gone out, and she is 
olted the back-door. 1 don’t like to disturb old Mrs, 
e night's coldish, or 1’d go without my bonnet rather 


‘stiggested Mrs. Gould. “You are welcome to it, 
oe 
and she laughed still more when arrayed in Mrs. 


shawl did very well, but the bonnet was large, 
. “ poke,” and she looked like an old woman in 


felt ; a handsome white boule, sal t 





































































i 
pillared portico in front. Judith ascende 
bell. 


The door was flung open by a young 
Mr. Carlton?” she asked. ne ¥4 
‘The man superciliously threw back his head. 

bonnet did not tell in her favour, “Is it on 
he questioned. i 
“Yes, it is.” 
“Then perhaps, mem, you'll have the obleegance’ 
to the perfessional entrance; and that’s on that there sic 
He waved his hand condescendingly to the side of 1 
Judith complied, but she gave him a word at parting, 
“ Pray, how much wages do you earn?” 
“1 ever I heered such a question put to a gentleman!’ 
man, in astonishment. ‘“ What is it to you?” at 
“ Because I should judge that you get so much paid 
clothes, and so much for your airs.” ; 
Passing down the steps, and out of reach of sun ; 
he honoured her with in return, she went py n 
herself in front of a door with “ Surgery” painted on it. Ii 
to a passage, and thence to a small square room, whose 
lined with bottles. A boy in buttons was lying at full leng 
counter, whistling a shrill note, and kicking his heels in the 
entrance startled him, and he tumbled off, feet foremost. 
It was still twilight, and not at first did he take in 
appearance; but soon the poke bonnet disclosed itself to vie 
“Hulloa!” cried he. ‘Who are you? What do you want: 
“1 want Mr. Carlton, Is he at home?” ‘ 
No, he isn’t.” 
“Then you must go out and find him. This note 
given to him. A lady wants to see him . 
“Then I’m afeared want must be the ma 
ingpaient boy. vj eae 
telegraph-wires, it to hion 5 | 
way of doing it. Mr. Carlton went off to London 
“To London!” repeated Judith, surprise ¢ 
to box the young gentleman's ears. “ When 


it's never you! What on earth have 
uch a guy as that for?” 
d how it was that she happened to be 
: Pua where shie had been to. * After all, 
one,” she remarked, “for Mr. Carlton is 
ae boy of his said.” 
saved you the trouble of a walk, 


ing,” ‘said Mrs. Fitch. “His groom drove him 
“: station this morning, and called here as he 
ale, Is the tady ill?” 

bp eta a fainting-fit just after tea, and 
a doctor at once.” 

‘send for Mr. Carlton! What have the 


yu led Mr. Carlton to the lady.” 
“well, that’s good! I never opened 


of the easy-chair, in evident pain 

which now fell in wavy curls on hei 

what looked like terror, as she cast her 

Never,, Judith thought, had she seen. eyes | 

they were large tender brown eyes, soft ai 

their peculiarly sweet expression became feed 
Judith’s memory, eae 

“Don’t be cast down, poor child,” she alti 
in her compassion. “Lean on me. It will 

She laid her head on Judith’s shoulder, 
long ?” she moaned. or 

“Mr, Carlton can’t come, ma’am,” was 
went to London this morning.” 

A moment's lifting of the head, a prevet: pres i 
the poor head fell again and the face was Meee 
impart comfort. : 

“ They are all strangers to you, ma’am, so 
1 know you cannot fail to like the Greys as well as 
Carlton, Nay, dear young lady, don’t take: on So. 
Mr. John and Mr. Stephen Grey, Wine 5 
mind on Mr, Carlton?” , 

She lifted her eyes, wet with tears, whis; 

“{ cannot afford to pay both, and it is 


: written to,” 


“Pay both! of course not!” responded Judi 
“Tf Mr, Carlton ‘can’t come because 
attends for him, there'll be only n € 
understand all that, ma’am, Mr, | 


‘he is back, 








: astonishment. The Greys not 
a discussion. 
e said; “1 am feeling 
Sicnaercione I shall sleep a little.” 
‘about her comfortably; and went 
ensued, Judith reproached Mrs. 
: e, and that lady retorted that if folks 
"t help themselves. In the midst of it, 
Judith flew up. Mrs. Gould followed, 
d met the girl, who nel come quickly 
front door. 
reys must be got here, sihatioce or not,” she 
she’s a great deal worse.” 
Judy, look here,” were the arresting words of the widow. 
sibility? She says she won't have the 
them out of my own pocket.” 5 
ed Judith. “1 wouldn't bring up pockets, if 
eepemecrentare’s life is at stake. You go + to 
x can do that.” 
9 the street. The two brothers lived in houses 
situated about midway between Mrs. Gould’s 
Inn, Mr. John, generally called Mr. Grey, 
house, which contained the surgery and ijabora- 
i ¢ smaller one. Mr. Stephen, the younger, had 
was only twenty-one, and he now wanted a year 
vie ng 3 more recently married, and had 
















on the fanlight. Too hurried to stand 
bike ball and pushed open vedi 
y lad of sixteen stood t pound- 
Not a that 


































at home?” 


__ The boy vaulted off, and returned with Mr, Stephen : 


_ “No, I am worse. perk has | 60 
- Timust write to apprize 





+ «What sit you, Judith?” he 
as she entered. “You come g 
_“ Because I am in haste, Master 










_ “Papais. Uncle John’s moth. a 4 
“T want to see one of them, if you please, 
















“ae * 
hearted man with a merry and benevolent 
suffered the spirits of his patients to go down while he 
them up. A valuable secret in medical treatment. 

“Well, Judith, and what's the matter with you?* he jo 
— “ Another tooth to be drawn?” 

“Til tell my errand to yourself, sir, if you please.” - 
Without waiting to be sent away, F rrederick from the 
Surgery and closed the door. Judith gave an outline of <7 Lie 

Mr. Stephen Grey. 


He looked grave; grave for him; 

ie hed gr gr and paused a 
“ Judith, girl, we would prefer not to interfere with Mr. Carlton's 

patients. It might appear, look you, as though we him the 

few he had got together, and would wrest them from him. We ah = 

nothing of the sort: the place is large enough for us all.” : > 
“And what is the poor young lady to do, sir? To diez” ; whe Ad 
“To die!” echoed Stephen Grey. “ Heaven forbid? “= a 

“But she may die, sir, unless you or Mr. Grey can come to her aes 

aid. Mr. Carlton can be of no use to her; he is in London.” ee 
Mr. Stephen Grey felt the force of the argument, While Me es 

Carlton was in London, the best part of a pening he 

could not be of much use to any one in South Wennock, — 
“True, true,” said he, nodding his head. “Ill go back wi 

Judith, Very young, you say? Where's her husband?” 
“ Gone travelling abroad, sir,” replied Judith, somewhat iny 

upon the information supplied by Mrs. Gould, “ ne 

that can be sent in, sir?” she continued, “I never saw 

stupid woman as that Mrs. Gould is in illness.” 
“Nurse? To be sure. Time enough for that. Freder 

Stephen called out to his son, as he crossed the all, “8 

uncle comes in before I am back, tell him I am at Wie 

A lady who has come to lodge there, is taken ill.” 
_ Judith ran on first, and got back before M 

to her surprise, she found Mrs, Crane seate 
“You are better, ma'am!" 












~The perspiration ioe ince by wa 
2 j 


etacaned oats a hs 
r ina glow of triumph. “He 


Stephen Gre: ma'am; Mr. Grey was not at 
ners, Mr. Stephen is the pleasantest, but they 
You can’t fail to like Mr. Stephen.” 

» glancing at the superseription. It 
to a Mrs, Smith. On the stairs she 


. 


¢ Lam to 90 late for. the post to-night, sir ?” she asked. 


out -hi watch. * Not if you make a run for 
our | tothe time of closing.” 


aes 


i orca! 


yas light and active, one of those to whom 
nd she Heaved the post by half-a-minute. Mr. 
ile, putting the Widow Gould aside with a 
Mrs. Crane was standing near 
‘it, the other was. pressed to her side, 
doctor seyes» were strained on the door. . As 
: expression of relief came into her face. 
nd adh on He took one 
: down with his reassuring smile, 
at is the matter?” 
mito hina, speaking in a.whisper, 


int Do you think 1 shall die?” 
phen. “Not you. ‘You may talk 


ag 


a. 






abroad, I hear?” 


She inclined her head in the <cohtbane 
But it was no false alarm, 
minute; and when Judith coun Dall Ase al 
forth from the bedroom. ee 
“ You must help me, Judith,” he said. “D 
useless. First of all, lock into the lady's t 
says there are baby’s clothes and other things: 
over it.” : 
“Til do anything and everything I can, sir,” re] 
“but I'd make her useful. T have no patience 
“1 make her useful in one way if I don’t 
is she now?” ahah 
“ Sitting on the stairs outside, sir, with her 
“Oh!” said Mr. Stephen, and he went out to ti 
“Mrs. Gould, you know Grote’s Buildings?” 
“ Of course, sir, I do,” was. the whimpered somwes 
“Oh, sir, I’m shook!” 4% 
“Go there without delay: you can shake as : 
know. Ask for Mrs, Hutton, and desire her t 
immediately. Tell her the nature of the case.” y 
Mrs. Gould lost no time in starting, glad to be | 
She returned with a short, stout barrel of a w , with 
hair and black eyes. mapeegerapamenr os ght-colo 
gown, and went simpering into the room, y 
dropping curtseys to Mr. Stephen. Grey. Mr. | 
the woman for a full minute, as if ¢ 


his face turned to severity. ee et se 
“Who sent for you, Mrs, Pepperfly?” 0) & 
S Wel as peste SS eee ‘the res 

dro all the while. | for F 

callen ont tiie afternoon raters 

and thought I might come: 
« Hutton was called out this aft 


































srfly,” he said in a stern tone. “You 
you to give way to it this time, as 
' a shall never again nurse a patient of 
; You can do your duty—none better—if 
‘a fit state to do it. Take care you do so.” 

out a tear. She'd be upon her Bible 
ephen chose to put her to it, not to touch nothing 
able beer. Mr. Stephen, however, did not pat her 


ficient bustle in the house that night; but by the 
ca supervened ; and Nurse Pepperfly, on 
» was carrying about, wrapped in flannel, a wee, 


left Mrs. Crane’s side during the night, and the 
d to be drawn to her by some attraction, to find 


ait a: 
a good girl, Judith,” Mr. Stephen said to her as 
a te morning, and she went down to open the door 


7,” answered Mr. Gates. “ Never had a safer case 
give a look to Mother Peppertly, Judith. I trust her 
ee her. 1 shall be back in a couple of hours.” 

went on well during the day. Mrs. Pepperfly busied 
fly with the baby, nursing it by the fire in the sitting- 
Med on the sick lady. In the afternoon, Mrs. 

as ly awake, suddenly addressed her. 
is it you arc able to be with me? I thought the 

yOu were in service.” 

, Ma'am. T have been in service, but have left my 
bg with my sister, at the next door, while I look 


det as Mrs. Gould does?” 
: ; + a Mrs. Jenkinson,” was Judith’s 
$herservant. Margaret has lived with her 





Ls 






































Ta need of i” she added afer 
God’s mercy.” : 

A glow, partly of pleasure, partly 
face as she listened. Ina little corner 
had lurked a doubt whether it was all as s : 
with the young lady who had come there in se 
whether that plain gold ring on her finger 


ential words of trust convinced Judith that 
might be, and whatever might be the mystery, Wé 
was, and she took shame to herself Nprenginn 
living a life of sin, could speak with that w 
goodness of God. At least, so felt Judith. 
“1 think, Judith, you must have been ace 
the sick?” ; he 
“Pretty well, ma'am. In my last place, where I livec 
my mistress’s sister was bedridden, and 1 waited on / 
a great sufferer. She died just three weeks ago, 1e 
want me any more : that’s why I am changing cae” 
* The mourning you wear is for her?” a 
“Yes, it is, ma'am. Mr. Stephen Grey was her 
failed to come every day all those four years; so that If 
home with him, if that is a proper expression for a 
when speaking of a gentleman.” 
“What was the matter with her?” 
“Tt was an inward complaint, causing her 
were always trying fresh remedies to ponte : 
do much good. I don’t fancy Mr. Stephen ever tl 
butshe would have them tried. Ah, ma’am! we t 
and pity it, when people are laid up for a week or th 
what it must be to lie by for years, a ai 
day!” 
The tears had come into Judith’s ¢ 
Crane looked ather. Shehad a 


feel quite 


LAILW ON, 
LWAY STATION 


ee 


She had been dozing, and ° 


‘Gould’s kitchen clock. 
1 her seat near the bed. 
ptinin ‘came in at seven.” 


ne 


Mr. Stephen Grey. What a kind 
cheer me up from first to last.” . 
-T think that is one ceed Ja mg 
like him so much,” observ 
“Tam sure I ‘ike bisa Sn ms the ay 
could not have done better for me than : 
The evening and night passed, bringing not the exp 
and the invalid began to display symptoms 
following morning Mrs. Smith arrived, having 
by the night-train. This was Sunday; the baby hav 
early on the Saturday morning. At least, some o 
hard-featured, middle-aged woman, who was 
hold to be the Mrs. Smith expected. Mfrs. Crane ad 
caused herself to be shut up with the stranger. 
The sitting-room and bedroom, it has been’ remarked, ¢ 
cated with each other. Each had also a door 
a spacious landing, spacious in proportion to 
At one end of this landing was a large window that 
the street ; at the other end, opposite, was a closet, ¢ 
the two rooms were on one side ; the railings of the t 
opposite th.ivers. It is as well to explain this, as 
Pe es Pepperfly and Judith sat in the front room, 


the stranger being shut up with the invalid. Their, ve 


) sein in conversation, it almost seemed fe: 


were full of what sounded like a. yer 
plaint, persuasion, remonstrance j and ae 
ary retorting. ‘The nurse was ofa constitution 




















must they have done by a 
a mile of ruts to get ~ver; 
k the commissioners of roads 


the badness of the road between 
observed Judith. “ It is said 
to the authorities, telling them 
carriage to go over it. Then they had 

d that has made it worse.” 


gentlemen living down here.” 

ittend to his complaint ?” 

toit; they put the flint stones down i ia 
ui done nothing to the road for years.” 

fed on?” demanded Mrs. Smith, 
‘ subject of the roads. 

and hall,” replied Judith. “It was 
ype to give it;®™,“t’= so small.” 


he’s one,” said Judith. “But she has her 
keeps sober, there’s not a better nurse 


rhe 

the lady took a fancy to me, and 
few days. My home just now is at 
and out. _Tam sure she is a lady,” 


Sed, tpl de int cat Tourricd 
‘married. But she won’ hear a word 







































there’s one leaves the station at seven, and 

“ And you are thinking to take this little n 
London?” said Judith breathlessly. ee 

*“There’s no reason why I shouldn't take it awa 
reason why I should,” persisted Mrs. Smith, ‘ 
London, or whether it’s elsewhere, is my affair. “Wra 
and lying in my arms in a first-class carriage, it wil 
harm than in this room.” 

Judith felt that it was not her place to interfere with Mrs. 
arrangements, whatever they might be, or to put prying qu 
to the stranger before her, and she relapsed into silence, 

“You were expected last night, ma'am,” said Mrs, repel: Ry 
returning to the room from the inner chamber. | 

“J dare say I was,” was the curt answer. “But I couldn't come, 
I travelled all night to come as soon as I did.” 

“ And you'll travel all night again to-night ?” questioned the nurse. 

“Tt won't kill me.” 

At that moment Mr. Stephen Grey’s step was heard on ‘the stairs. 5 


He went on at once to the bed-chamber by the direct door, } 
entering the sitting-room. Mrs, Crane was flushed and fe Re a 


excitement, and the surgeon saw it with surpr ise; he had 
calm and well at his early visit that morning. Riz 
“ What have you been doing to yourself?” he exclaimed. . 3 _ 
“1 feel a little hot,” was the answer, given in a half-contrite tone, 
« it fs nothing ; it will soon go off. The person I told you — 
and she—she——” Mrs. Crane paused for a minute and then 
on-—“ she lectured me upon being so imprudent as to tava) an 
t angry with her.” 
Oar. Viethen Grey looked vexed. “So sure as T have a patient | 
going on unusually well, so sure does she herself upset it by : es 
nonsensical folly or other. I will send you a composing 
and now, my dear, understand me : I positively interdict allt 
and excitement whatever for a day or et to come. cs 
“Very well,” she answered in a tone oe 
me ask you one thing—can I have the baby | ed 2 
“Baptized ! why should you wish it baptized? It is not 
“ Tt is going away to-day to be nursed.” " 
“ Have you heard of a fit person to undertake i he t 
never nepposing ett na 0 | one in th 
neighbourhood. “1 wish you ourself ; bette r for 


‘and the child too.” ; 
Teta yo tha srcumstanot do st prt me 1 it” 





















ir oa tore and jolted along 
rh king Mrs. Smith to pieces. 
for a moment, did she hammer 
her hands had full occupation, the 
ng bundle, the other clasping the 
ything to steady herself. In vain she 
that her brains were being shaken out of 
ms ; the driver was a phlegmatic min, 
these complaints of his passengers. He 
st go by him, unless they had a private 
ige made him independent. The con- 
‘ing on this particular evening was, 
ennock Station unusually carly, 
. would start, and five minutes 


































belonged to Great Wennock; that one crossed 
clear, and came into the waiting-room. 
It was Mr. Carlton, the medical gentleman whom the 
had wished to employ. He was of middle height, sl 
looking younger than his years, which may have been 
cight and twenty; his hair and complexion were fair, hi 
light blue, his features regular, It was a good-looking 
singularly impassive, and there was something in the ex 
the thin and closely-compressed lips not pleasing to many an 
Altogether his appearance was, that of a gentleman in ra 
remarkable degree. eR: Sah) 
Discerning some one sitting there in the twilight,—for the Prd | 
generally neglected to light up its waiting-rooms on a Sunday night, 
—he lifted his hat momentarily, and walked straight across to the 
door, where he stood gazing down the road. Nothing was to be 
seen except the waiting omnibus, its horses still steaming. = 
“Taylor,” said Mr. Carlton, as the railway clerk came out whist- 2 
ling, and took a general view outside, having probably nothing else _ 
to do, “do you know whether my groom has been here with the 
carriage?” ¥ : "aes eee 
“No, sir, not that I haye seen; but we only opened the station — 
tive minutes ago.” “rive ghana oe 
Mr. Carlton retraced his steps indoors, glancing keenly at the | 
middle-aged woman seated there. She paid no attention to him; | 
she was allowing her anger to effervesce, It was too dark fo 
to discern the features of the other; a loss not felt,. they ¥ | 
strangers. He went again ce dor roped il gainst its 
post, and stood peering down the. ‘Wennock road, 
whistling. : Meee to. eS 
“ Dobson,” he called out, as the driver of the omnibus came ap: 
to look after his patient horses, “did you see my servant anywhere 
as you came along? I sent him orders to be hereto meet the train.” — 
2 Naw, sir, I didn’t see nothing on him,” was Dobson's reply, 
“ Like to take advantage of the ’bus, sir ?—it be a-going back empty-— 
“ No, thank you,” replied Mz. Carlton, some sarcases ip 1s Sapte 
“You had the chance of bumping me toa jelly once ;. I dov."t intenc 


















to give it you a second time.” ake ‘ae 
“That was afore 1 knowed who’you was, sir. I 
a euy ars 


1 Say area 
TS * Rae ie Pee 






















‘h a distant lamp from the plat- 

ially in. Mr, Carlton drew some wax 
struck one, and held its light over the 
rarely in his life seen so small a one, 

to cry as Mrs. Smith came in. 

up, have you!” cried she. “Jt’s an odd 

uld sleep through the doings of that wicked 

aay: five minutes yet before we gef inio 

= eas 

must be at work, to hear a human cry from 

icket of clothes,” said Mr. Carlton. “I lighted 

it was a child or a rabbit.” 

as * child yet, poor little thing; I 


ime,” observed Mr. Carlton. 

ted Mrs. Smith, who had by no means re- 
had been shaken out of her, and re- 
nce. “ Who are you, young man, that 
opinion te me? What do you know of 


as} my good lady,” was the answer, 
~*T nave brought plenty of then inte 


Suppose,” she said, somewhat 


‘pouthood ?” 





















Ps 


: ier ee 
‘THE ENCOUNTER AT T 
“Yes, Iam a doctor; and, as 
men of humanity is not fit V 
- “1 don’t say it is; but necessity has 
reference to fitness.”, ; fey 
“ When was it born?” ar ae Ey 
“Yesterday morning. Sir, have you any 









“Why do you ask?” returned Mr, Carlton, 
“ Because, if you have, I hope you will use it to 
dangerous omnibus. The way it jolts and rattles 














enough to kill any one who's inside of it, I went by out 


Wennock this morning, and that was bad enough, as 
passengers could testify; but in coming back by it this 
did really think I should have lost my life. Jolting one’s h 
to the roof, taking one’s feet off the floor, jolting one’s body aj 
the sides and seat! I shall be sore all over for a week to 
and the more I knocked and called, the faster the sinner 
And I with this baby to protect all the while.” ‘ 
“Jt is a shame,” replied Mr. Carlton. “What s 
that South Wennock does not rise up against it. Th 
serious result one of these days, and then it will be 
“The serious result has come,” wrathfully 






“ A young lady, hardly fit to travel in an easy carriage, went in the — | 


ae 













omnibus to South Wennock last Friday, and the consequence was 


the birth of this poor little infant.” , 
“Indeed! And what of her?” 


, i 4 
“ Well, she is going on all right, as it happens; but it might have | 
et 92 


> 
ae 


beerf just the other way, you know.” 
Mr. Carlton nodded. “One of the Messrs. Gr 
suppose? Was it young Mrs. Lipscome of the Rist 
“No, it was not, sir; and who it was don't m 







it was a lady-in-waiting to Queen Victoria or a po or ao gh | 
ch that rascally omnibus cares!” _ 


the injury’s the same. And mu 


“ Now then! Take seats for the up crain:* eulalh eS . 


%. aoe 
2> 


in his head. : 


the sound of carriage wheels in the distance. 


4 


i 


F Ci es 
Mrs. Smith gathered her two bundles — rether, py Peso | 
And Mr. Carlton crossed to the other door, for his ear’ caught 


a 


P| 

















the least make out how 
ae Ti inet the umnibus 
ed me down with 


he: ale ascending himself 
. Carlton took the reins; 
sobriety to-night. 


ed. And they wouldn't 
the moon.” 

ith the <0 pees that 

wick 1 nt carriage 
had probably been gone 


DO 
ay 


Fevers «rine ¥ 
Did the howe fal? Why-goodnen a sate 
Did the fall? Why—goodness save us 


ay ads help,” repeated Mr. Carlton. 


horse can lie here.” , : 


‘The woman stooped over the horse. a a: 


; _hurt,” she said. “ Some of those horses are 9 ¢ ob 


after a fall, and won't get up till it suits ‘em todo it. 1 

of his legs is sprained. What caused it, sir?” <i : 
“That's more than I know,” was the surgeon's answer * 5 

was always sure-footed until to-night. His falling is tome a 

inexplicable.” si RF 
The woman seemed to muse. She had left the 


_ now regarding Evan. The man lay quite still, and ~ 


self again. 

“| don't like these unaccountable accidents,” 
dreary tone : “ these accidents that come, and body ca 
They ae ill luck.” : 

“They bring ill luck, enough, without boding iy} 
Caflton. 

“They bode it too,” said the, wonkan wie 
“Take care, sir, that no = ape es ‘athe 
or few days.” 

“ What ill should happen to me?* 
the woman's superstition, 

“We can none of us tell 


a 


“over | ‘be Grom what quate iE 
over us may be, or 
“Perhaps you were 


going a journey ?—I don 











'e poor folks can’t afford a doctor 
hus, and life’s almost on the ebb.” 
Mr, Carlton. “Well, my good 
me, and T'll step in as sdon as 
ie do for your husband.” 


carriage: she cota o 


ik od at 


room: a rather fine staircase led aby 
and to large bedrooms. The drawing 
rooms were not furnished; but there was 
Evan attended to, Mr. Carlton went down to 
into the sitting-room on his left hand |, generally cz 
room, It had two windows—the one Tooking to the f 
a large, low, bay window, looking on the garden 
house. Both windows had the bi pred cons now, and t 
only lighted by a fire, Mr. Carlton gave it a vigorous 
into a blaze, and rang the bell. pa 
It was answered by a maid-servant, a 
middle age. This woman, Evan the groom, and a 
the household. ‘The boy’s work was to carry out the 1 
to stop in the surgery and answer cal 
“T want Ben, Hannah.” 
“Yes, sir; I'l send himin. You'll take 
you, sir?” 
“T should like something; I have had 
this morning, What have you in the house?” 4 
wn ’s cold beef, sir, and——” ese 
“ That will do,” interrupted Mr, Carlton; 
Ben here.” ae 
‘Ben made his a: 
been insolent to Judith Ford 


acy terest! m= 





























captain. “ you find your father dead ?” 
% in “Did a trifle better than he had 
for me. But his life, I think, cannot 
ation to attend his summons promptly, 
re death, lay urgently upon me, Captain 
on Lo egmew ll continued Mr. Carlton, 
idence into which he was rarely betrayed. 
onal His medical attendant was 
and nothing else; none less likely than the 
ce of him even a temporary friend, — 
a good father to me,” resumed the surgeon, 
e fire. “Anything but that. And I lost 
‘am infant But for that loss I might be 


what their own actions make them, 
father and mother,” returned the 


I meant with regard to happiness, 
d and youth were, without my 
been so different.” 


"asked the captain, aking a 
























holiday, Good night, young lady;"goo 















As Mr. Carlton left the che , the | 
silken ribbon tied to his bedstead, that com: 
rope, and rang a peal Joud enough to awaken the se 
It was for Pompey to show the doctor out; and } mp 
was favoured with this sort of peal. ists. 
Mr. Carlton closed the bedroom door, stepped 
and met a girl, young and beautiful, who 
another room. It was Laura Chesney, and 
were raised to Mr. Carlton as he took her hand, 
dropped behind the dark lashes which closed on 
A hot cheek then ; a cheek like a red, red rose, t hi; 
called those blushes up, none could doubt; and in Mr. C 
tones, as he addressed her, there was a tenderseas which tel 
own tale. Never man loved woman more passionately than h 
surgeon, had learned to love Laura Chesney. 
“Oh, Laura! I did not expect this. I thought you were out” 


“No, Jane and Lucy went to church, but I stayed with Pape as 


When did you return?” she softly whispered, 

“To-night only, Laura!” he continued, his tone one ee ‘ein 
fervour, “to meet you thus, unlooked-for, seems like a sudden 
aed of heaven,” aan: 


Cy in 7 
, lingering pressure of the hands, and then Mr. Carlton was 
on pe way down again, for Pompey had appeared on the scene. 


Laura listened for the closing of the hall-door; for thelast echoes of 
the foptfalls on the gravel-path, footfalls that for her ear were asthe 
very sweetest music; and when they had died away to silence, 
2 sigh, born of intense emotion, and stepped on to her fi 

J&st as Mr. Carlton had gone a “ = two | 
up to it—or, rather, a lady and a litde gir © was i 
with merely a word of ns Foon nl a lift of the hat, she 
stopped, and addressed him in low and gentle tones. 

“T have been paying him a visit now, Miss 
considerably better. 3 
nothing to what it was, even when T left. Aeday 0 twe 
I hope, be downstairs again.” 

The little girl came round to ‘him with a dancing ste 
Carlton, T want you to get papa well soon. He has 
take me out for a whole day's holiday as soon as’ 


“Very well, Miss Lucy,” answered the st 
“tiie Unnegiea hia aan 


“You are back then, Mr. Carlton. Have you seen ate eee 





a eee o 











e pain has not sient Ue oe 4 
















































I | or supervision was exer- 
to him, it was little 

rers and difficulties; and, asa 

ther. When an array of debts 

. Carlton in the face, he flew into 
re that he would not pay them. A half- 
sibel the debts were settled, and Mr. 
if at South Wennock ; but the 

chat variance, no cordiality existing 
gp wieahened.- Mr. Carlton senior on 
rent man from Mr. Carlton in rude 
himself to be fully reconciled to his son. 

i wil in which he, Lewis, was named sole 
at the good rotnd sum laid by in bank 
) stepped on now, dreaming a glowing 
ecom: wre one wild hope of his life—a 


ly when ieentbid home. Before sitting 
or four letters from his pocket, took them 
n to look over them as if for the purpose 


¢ said to himself, as he glanced down 
in its envelope ; en eee 
re ey gepeee 

d cut himself some meat. Barely 
ee 


re that was left at my house a day 
E Sh to see a patient =e 


"Mr. Carlton read the note again, read it 2 


; don’t keep it as.a proof, the old man, when he gets well, 


. to remove the tray. 


THE moon shone brightly on the long str 


dropped a curtsey when she saw who 





Po could not 
with a big bonnet o 













o See 


rose, hastily sorted the letters on the table, g 
which he wished to preserve, and throwing the-rest 

into the fire. “I'll take this down at once and fl 
he said to himself, alluding to the letter he had prese 


saying that he never wrote it.” ‘ 
The “old man” thus somewhat ‘irreverently 
Carlton's father. Mr. Carlton carried the letter down 
private safe and locked it wp. When he returned to sit 
room he put his hand into his pocket for the note just brought t 
him by his servant-boy, and could not find it. It was prt ta ae 
of his pockets, it was not on the table: and Mr. Carlton came | 
the conclusion that he had burnt it with the rest. a 
“ How stupid I am!" he exclaimed. |“ What was the went.” 
now? Thirteen, I think. Thirteen, Palace Street. Yes, that wasit.” — 
He passed into the hall without further delay, put on his hat, a 
and left the house. Hannah heard him, and went into the bey, 


“T never saw such patients as his!” she exclaimed - 
when she found her master’s supper had been interrupted, TI 
can’t even let him get his meals in péace.”. BR 
























CHAPTER Vs.) 38> 
MR. CARLTON’S VISIT. ; 


as Mr. Carlton the surgeon stepped | alon 
was on his way to the house in igre s 
‘The widow herself came to the door 


“Ts this Mrs. Gould’s?” 
“Yes, sir ; if you 
“T have just opened a 


sir, I am ie 


rigs a 













































i cota ‘Why she—I understood—if I read 
id not expect it for two months to come !" 
sir, and it was all that omnibus's doings, 
the life out of her.” 
seeming 
of?” 
you don’t know the circumstances yet, sir,” returned 
the lady arrived here from London, sir, a stranger, 
pended by Mrs. Fitch to my apartments. So 


tid 


4 oe ae 3 < 
mnibus!” he completely at sea. “ What 


quite a girl—— ; 
ier illness ?” interposed Mr. Carlton, whose time was 


coming to it, sir, Afore she had well done her tea that 
she grew ill; the omnibus had shook her frightfully, 
d you know what that omnibus is yourself, sir. Instead 
better, she got worse, and early the next morning the 
Such a mite of a baby, sir!” added Mrs. Gould in 
tone. “I have seen many a wax-doll bigger. Some 
m came down from London this morning and took it away.” 
n-entered the surgeon’s mind that the mite of a baby 
iineen at Great Wennock station, that evening, must be the 
h question, “ Who attended ?” he inquired. 
Stephen Grey. But he only attended for you, sir, I believe, 
a seimem to have you. She had been recommended to 


nded to me!” 

Welt; Wo understood her to say so. She'll explain to 

f, no doubt. Of course we can’t but think the circum- 
ther are somewhat strange.” 

well?” 

e doing better. Will you walk up, sir?” 

had taken place at the open door; the widow 

Mr. Cariton out. He made 2 movement to enter, 


b her to-night. She may be asleep.” 

eal Sa neamea se a wosnh vw aminaien apy; 

Fg ly dl“ Toceggn 
say to 

back again.” GE onl 


. side of the bed and at the foot. Quiet as 


































ing in it when her pernanent 
the kitchen, a very smali a) 

candle on the table, by the light of 
her supper, unceremoniously left that dy in 
back in an instant to marshal Mr. Carlton up th 
at the door of the sitting-room, he took the light fi 

“That will do, thank you, Mrs. Gould,” he 
voice to a whisper. “I had better go in alone. 
dropped asleep.” 

Mrs. Gould was nothing loth to be dianleielias She 
disturbed at her supper, and was glad to return to it. 
quence of her having gone to church that evening, t 
being taken later than usual. She closed the door on 
leaving him alone. 

He passed through the sitting-room, softly 
the bed-chamber and entered it, shading the li i 
The chamber was quite still, and he believed Mrs. ¢ 
alone, In point of fact, however, Judith was sitting at 
end of it, behind the bed-curtains, which drawn 


they awoke Mrs. Crane, who had fallen into a doze, 
round with a start, and raised her head—as aan 
when-suddenly awakened, especially in 
Mr. Carlton put down the ol 
proached the bed, and addressed her. 
words or she had scarcely res responded, a sound, 
movement on the other side of the bed, caught 
“ What is that?” he abruptly cota 
“What is what?” repeated the in 
as quick as his own. 
Mr. Carlton proc prea ee a a 
There appeared to be no one, 
Sufficient light « 






he was Sitting. Her $ 
d had been furnished ee 
her last place—-and the stairs were’ 
y and silently down them, unconscious 
| $0 innocently caused. Mrs. Crane had 


n 2?” exclaimed the widow. 


‘I thought you were keeping house 

hn 0 ee cp . 

has tome home now, and I just stepped 

ng.’ I saw you two were at supper as 

ndow, e dn’t disturb you. Mrs. Crane was 
ath ‘ot upstairs, and Mr, Carlton has come 


le widow eagerly, “did Mr. Carlton sa’ 
at is ttt x ! 


ay anything to me at all. He did not see 
}o had come'in, I stole away quietly, 


accident to-night, to him and his 
ny t 
alg ti in the bar at the Cross 


‘on? 
just taken a large onion in. her 


= 


e had 
‘to speak immediately, La 
2 Great Wennock, where his 









































































one of 
them. At any rate, he's not dead, I 
think you ought to he upetaiea se 
Mrs, Pepperfly, fond of her supper at 


defiant spirit, for more bacon, 
“If he wants me, he can’ ring for m her 
delivered. “ How is your face to-night, ea 1 
“ Well, it has been very painful all the evening. T think, 
go home and get to bed,” continued Judith, “ It may heeorte , 
there.” 


She did not linger, but bade them good night, and hastened awa 
She had suffered much from toothache or faceache the last, 
two, Mrs. Pepperfly and the widow sat on at their supper, 
turbed by the departure of Mr. Carlton. He had not ren 

“ She'll do well, sir?” said Mrs. Gould, as she opened 
door. 

“Very well indeed; quite well,” replied Mr. Carlton. 
night.” 
Of course tales never lose by carrying, especially if they 
ones ; and that you all know. The current report of the a i 
South Wennock that nightwas precisely the one mentioned by 
Gould—that Mr. Carlton’s carriage was smashed to rian, a 

horse and man were killed, On the following morning, h 
things were found to be looking a little brighter; the 
his master’s treatment, was progressing quickly to 
the horse’s sprain was going on well, and the cami 
the coachmaker’s to be repaired. 2 

Mr. Carlton had to make his visits on foot that. day. | Tow 
middle of it, in passing through High S' _ he enco 
Stephen Grey. The two had never met profesionaly 
knew each other sufficiently well to ned in passing. _ Mr, . John Gr 
had more than once been in attendance in “conjunction with ‘Mr. 
Carlton, but it happened that Mr. pins aes : 
simultaneously now. ; 

As Mr. Stephen Grey a pina, “s 
Friday, there was plenty of room for Carlton 
as well as for themselves. (aed 
combined with the increasing size 
eee John and Stephe 

therefore 




















up charge until to-night or 

Carlton, “What with the 
dent, and the patients who have 
and are exacting doubie attention, 
’ which way to turn. Before 
name?” 


fore I take her from your hands | should 
just for explanation, and I have really not 
Treached home last night and read the note 


not undertake the case. Either to-night 
fr, Grey, I shall have the pleasure of 





Fish : 

be most convenient to you,” returned Mr. 
Same to me.” 

even,” said Mr. Carlton. “if I find that I 
get there”—he paused in consideration— 
t until to-morrow morning, at ten. But I 
Fi : : ' 

$ evening. She seems young, this lady.” 

says she’s two-and-twenty, but I should not. 
How did you manage to meet with that 


ly more than you know, who were not present. 
shied : but it all happened so swiftly I could not 
Shy, it was very slightly, and I saw nothing that 
+ but why he should have fallen, or over what, 
op that smooth bit of road; the only smooth 
between here Great Wennock. -Eyan is 
horse, he is very slightly injured.” __ 
was, that you were all done for, all killed 
phaeton, and all.” = 
ficult to resist the good-hum 






































difficult name to remember, and yet it 


e on Friday last, I called, but it was late; she - 


About eight o'clock the nurse w 


_ CHAPTER © 
WAS THE HOUSE HAUNTED} 
Ar seven precisely that evening Stephen Grey w 
to wait for Mr. Carlton. Mrs, Crane was fl 
be a little feverish. ee. Wt 

“ There has been too much chattering going on, 
Judith, who was sitting in the front room. 

“She will talk, sir,” answered Judith. “Feeling well, as she: 
I suppose it’s natural.” __ : 

“But not expedient,” he returned. “Where’s the nurse?” 

“She was here not two minutes before you came in, sir. Peth: 
she’s gone down for something.” Pao, ee 

Mr. Stephen rang the bell, and the nurse was heard parcel a 
answer. She was sure to puff when going upstairs, however slo aoe 
her pace might be. Biisds at 

“Mrs. Pepperfly, how's this? You have allowed your charge to er 
talk too much.” va ha 

“ Well, sir, and she will talk,” was Mrs. Pepperfly’s answer, almost — a 
the same as that given by Judith, “She's all right, sir; a little 
feverish maybe to-night; but it’s nothing: she’s too young and” 
healthy for harm to come nigh her through a bit of talking.” whee 














*T'll not have her talk until she is stronger,” said Mr. $ en 
“You must stop it. I must send her in a composing draught nov ‘Boel 
as I did last night.” - tie ged iz 

Mr. Stephen Grey gave Mr. Carlton more grace than is 


medical gentlemen would have given—waiting for him until a 
past seven. Then he left. After his departure, Judith w 
her face was paining ‘her very much; and Mrs. Pepperfly 
on guard, Scarcely had Judith gone when Mrs. Crane : 
her from the next room. jot Tani J ‘ een 
“Judith. Come here, Judi ae y z ‘ 
# im mum, you are not to talk,” cried Mrs. Pepperfly, ha 
in. “Mr, Stephen have been a-blowing me up like any 
suffering it. He as good as said it was my fault.” 
Mrs. Crane laughed ; laughed out merrily, the nurse’ 
so resentfully serious. “Oh, well, I will be good,” st 
do want to speak to Judith for a minute. Is she’ 
“No, mum, she’s gone home—and | D 
blown her up instead of me; for ’'m 
yourself just for a wink or two of 


























‘Grey has sent in?” 
ne He sand she was par to-night 


aa out the cork, ma smelt it. 
nils s of | anced gg exclaimed. 

smell it » he returned. And once 
which he had replaced, he held the phial 
d when I does have a cold upon 


pied with the draught, smelling it. 
bis finger to the liquid, and that to his 


arked in an undertone. “Why should 
sito:teke possession of it, nurse,” he 
last thing.” 


m as he spoke, and Mrs. Pepperfl 
, where other medicine-bottles xen! 


head eats the bed-chamber, Mr. 





































. door, still glancing around into every nook and ¢ 


An unaccountable feeling, vague 
fear, came over him as he stood there; and yet 1 2: 
nature a fearless scan, andl pea : 
remembrance that such terror had assailed him. He . t 
light around the landing ; he threw it down the stairs; re wa 7 
upper story ; but nothing was to be seen, and all was sile - 
carrying the light, he went into the bedroom by the ; 
landing and cast its rays there. Mrs. Conse apeee= 
bed in surprise. e ? 

“ Were you looking for anything?” she ‘tial 

“ Nothing particular. Good night.” o's 

He went straight on to the sitting-room through’ 


corner, a 
candle back on the mantelpiece whence’ he had taken it 
Crane rather liked lying in the dark. Then he wiped his he 
and descended the stairs, willing to persuade sare “ 
been mistaken. oo Cone 

“TI think I must be a fool,” he mamerel. = “Wie he come 
me to-night? Is the house ‘haunted?* 2. ] 

Soon, all too soon, ere ten clk Bad ae, he he 
haunted. Haunted by a presence that had no 
presence of Death. 











ay of making her visit known 


' ys led t! 
ed at t as stepped inside 
and entered the kitchen. 

u be, Judy, to come frightening folks in 

dow irascibly. “One would think you 
into the house quiet and decent ?” 

to see the start you two gave,” cried 

, and I am goimg to bed,” she added, 

thought I'd step in first and see if I could 

Crane. I suppose she’s not asleep?” 

Mr. Carlton’s but just gone. You can 


Ry 





















s¢ Pe ho spoke : the widow was still resenting 
me. Pepy ed Judith with complaisance, for 
hai ‘great deal of care and trouble, which must 

the nurse's exclusive share, 
. She felt very tired, for she had been 
- nights, and though she had gone to 
had slept very little, owing to the pain in 
this pain, feeling it whenever she 


a 


Mrs. Crane. “How is your face- 


you to-night?” 
=f 




















“forget i, J BF erks ; 
~ *QOh, ma’am, that’s nothing. It’s a_ 
_ Fequired more sitting up than that. Many ¢ 

“TI” returned Mrs, Crane in hearty tone: 
required it at all. I am as well as I possibh 
has just said so. I should like to. 

Judith shook her head, 
being “too venturesome.” “You'll get about all 
for being quiet for another day or two,” pet 

At that moment, in came Mrs. Pepperfly; a flaring candle in 
hand, a tray with a basin of gruel in the other, Judith, ge 
suspicious of Mrs. Pepperfly, went up and glanced attentively into 
the basin, lest that lady should have seasoned it with a ior ee , 
of tallow in the ascent. The light shone full on Judith’s swollen 
face, and Mrs. Crane burst into laughter, ee 

“TI can't help it,” she said, as they turned to her in amazefhent. | 
“Tt is your face that I am laughing at, Judith. It looks like afulk 
moon ; your cheeks are quite round.” 

“Oh, ma'am, I don’t mind the look, so that I am easy, The 
swelling will soon go down again.” ; oe: 

Judith wished her good night and departed. Nurse Pepperfly 
arranged the basin of gruel on the bed, and stood by while it was taken. 

“And now for my composing draught,” said Mrs. Crane, ‘ 

“T can't give you that yet, mum,” dissented the nurse. “The ot 
idea of your taking it right upon the gruel!” | 

“T don’t suppose it would hurt me. It has come, hasn't it?™ 

“Tt came while Mr, Carlton was here, mum. It was that what 
I brought up, and Mr, Carlton tasted of it. Just like them doctors! 
they are sure to taste each other’s medicines.” eh ne | 

“Mr. Carlton's going to meet Mr. Stephen Grey here at tem 
o'clock to-morrow,” she observed. “ And then I shall be under his 
charge exclusively.” eo ee | 

s Theered some’at of it, mum,” was Mrs. Pepperfly’s answer, ¢ 

She turned to busy herself about the room, making arrangements 
for the night with Mrs, Gould, who came up to assist her, By the oS) 
aid of blankets, a bed had been extemporized for herself on the sofa 
in the sitting-room, and there she slept, the door between the two | 
rooms being left open that the patient might be —— ra 
supervision. Mrs. Pepperfly had really been on her good behaviour = 
hitherto; afraid, perhaps, > ween a to the strict orders. om: eon 
to her on entering by Mr. eon Liareyy Pays sed aera aa 

About half-past pe or a quarter to ten, when Mrs. Crétie had 
been made comfortable for the night, the nurse pronounced it time 


U. 

























for the composing draught, 


es oy é 











. iol 
poured the contents into a large wine-glass, and 


ch 2 pie. 
is!” said Mrs. Gould in a whisper, as she stood 


id it did,” was the nurse's answering whisper. 
es be so quick.” 
“much quickness to smell this,” sniffed the land- 


at the moment that I'd took my drop short, and you 


_ An awful cry; bringing the nurse’s confession to a standstill ; 
v oe Seegiog and agony. But whether it came from Mrs. 
wane'on the bed, or Mrs, Gould by her side, or from both, Nurse 

epperfiy was too much startled to know. 

Oh; <\—raapae in the engi What was amiss with 
$ Was it a fainting Was it a convulsion ?—or was 
ith? ‘Was it the decree of God that was taking her from the 

d? or had some fatal drug been given to her in error? 

“Wno mistaking death by those accustomed to the sight ; 
4 periy,; more thoroughly sobered in brain than she 
rung her hands wildly, 

1!” she exclaimed to the landlady. “As sure as you 

“upright here, it’s death, and she is gone! That 

ust have been poisoned; and perhaps they'll try us both 
Eto her, and hang us after it.” 

a hullab that might have been heard over the way, 

€ down the stairs. She was almost out of her senses 

ned Out of them: with consternation and terror. 

just d, ‘partly at the nurse’s remark as 
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an 


. them, and Mrs. Pepperfly replied meekly, her a 

























Stop!” he sii 


the matter?” 


arm away and darted off towards the house, 
wake. He disappeared within it; and just at 
Reverend William Lycett passed, the curate c 
Mrs. Gould seized his arm as she had previously. 
Carlton, sobbed forth some confused words, and took 
The nurse was standing at the foot of the: 3 
with alarm ; and Mr. Carlton had thrown'down t bed-cloth 
placed his ear close to the heart that lay there. He felt 1 
forehead, he touched one of the hands, VE ae ee 
“This is awfu:!” he exclaimed, turning his pale fac yy 
“T left her well little more than an hour ago.” cai 
“Ts she dead?” asked Mr, Lycetts 1 aie ae 
“She is dead,” replied the surgeon.“ What had yout 
her?” he demanded of Mrs. Pepperfly, his tone becom 
shar J 
ros the first indication of what the co 






























“ Sir, I gave her her gruel, and after that I gave he 
It’s of no good pees gna hei < Pr ene 
“That draught!” re; . to him 
of reproach. Not so low, however, but that Mr. y 
words. “I was wrong not to take it away 
“ Has she died from poison ?™whispered 
“ From poison—as I believe, What ek z 
Mr. Carlton, as he spoke, hath his 
the dead, inhaling the odour where 
“You are not acquainted with the ; 
gathered from their smell, 1 presume, | 
“ Pardon me,” was the 
with them. My father is a sur 
in his surgery.” ete 2 





































‘the door, where she had 
just inside the chamber. 


u Where’ now did 1 put it? 
" There,on the little table by the bed head.” 
contained the draught lay there, the cork 
took out the cork, smelt it, recorked it, and 
ie, a dark scowl on his face. | 
: wrong ?” asked Mr. Lycett. 

con handed him the phial, and Mr. Lycett 

for one moment, and put it back again. It was 


the phial from + ae he had side it, and 
“Mrs. Gould, I think you had better go 
hen Grey to step round here.” 
fromthe death-chamber, yet afraid to remain 
hot sorry to be sent upon the errand. The 
“moon were as light as day, and she discerned 
— his own door long before she reached 
to give an impetus to her speed and 
em into sobs again as she made a dash at him. 
kill some of us.” 
strong mind, decisive in speech,—sometimes, 

in Manner,—looked calmly at the widow. 
No patience with nervous nonsense, He 
ne features and keen dark eyes. 
of us, Mrs. Gould? Our nerves?” 
sir? Oh, vba she’s dead! And it is that 
n sent down we ot that has killed her.” 
ed Mr. Grey in wonderment, + What 
ing about?” 

eb ant Ieouies, ee, He sent 

7. dtp “Taust have been. ‘poison 









vs He's there with Mr, Lycett. es 
Mr, Grey closed his own door and entered his br 
Frederick Grey was coming across the hall, ~ 
“Ts your father in, Frederick?” 
“No. I don’t suppose he will be long. 2 dont: 
gone, though. Uncle John, we had a letter from 
evening.” 







“Did he make up a draught to-night for Mrs. Crane, do Pre a 


know?” continued Mr. Grey, passing over his “nephew's” gratuitous 


information. 


“Yes, I know he did, for I was in the surgery at the time. j 


composing draught. Why? It was sent to Mrs. Crane.” ~ 


Gould. 


“It was prussic acid, they say, and’ no composing 
at all.” 


have caught only the latter words. 


“ Nonsense, is it, sir?” sobbed the widow. “She's dead, a ay 


rate.” 


Frederick Grey glanced quickly at his uncle, as if for <esenalimaaeae! 


fae 


“Tam going down there, Frederick. Mrs. Gould says she is eel 


or the contrary. 
dead. As soon as your father comes in, ask him to follow me.” 


The lad stood looking after them as they went down pen 4 


his brain busy. At moment he saw their assistant, Mr 
Whittaker, approaching from 
Feadesich Grey took his cap from the hall where it was 


and went out to. meet him, 


“Mr. Whittaker, they are saying the new yale Mrs rae a 


dead. Do you believe it?” : \ 

“Rubbish,” retorted Mr. Whittaker, “Mr. ae t 
to-night she was as good as well again. Who 

“Mother Gould. She has been up here | 
he has left word eel warp ener 

He vaulted off ere he ha > 
Gould at her own Soman aso ae 
had already entered the chamber of Mrs. 
himself that she was really dead, and then 1 
particulars. Mr. Carlton anny, 6 fentic 


“Why, it has just killed. her, Master Frederick,” put in Mrs. 


“What thundering nonsense !” echoed the boy, who appeared to ‘ 


the opposite side of the street 
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“eye espe 
| prussic acid in it,” returned Mr. 
» that it can have been sent by my 


ve p iiriep himself,” returned Mr. Carlton, 
‘Composing draught to be taken the last 


‘and I believe he made up the draught himself. But 
aving put prussic acid in it, I feel sure he did not do so.” ; 
s here arrived, and I detected the smell at once,” itd in his own mind that the lady had only fa 
. “At the first moment I thought it was oil of hile oe . v 
nds; the next I felt sure it was prussic acid. Not that I sus- en ae Se ee spin as . 
beat instant it contained sufficient to destroy life, the pablo agents. =e 
; though why Mr. Stephen Grey should have « ppears perfectly in eahie® 
not understand. Now I cannot tell you why it was, et mre bo cate sc, 
id not get that smell out of my head. | think it may have Ss Grey Jad. bi hahd, lightly on : te 
m reading that case of fatal error in the Lancet last week. “I pereets pt noe in an coe eee tone, 
) what I mean? of what remains of this poor young lady; ‘ 
neg ee ce ae Sareea more solemn abesrp as of God, who now 
4 Crane e uu was no prussic acid, or any other poison 
from Mr, Stephen Grey again. As I went home draught I sent here this: night. Some foul play h 
— Mr. Stephen was not at home. I or else some most grievous and unaccountable: 
the smell to him. Had he said it was all unwittingly committed. Mr, Carlton, 
of all apprehension ; but mistakes have been this: You will aid me in it?” iy 
ae medical men on their guard.” Mr. Carlton did not hear eae 
Mr, Grey. Perhaps Ae was trying to account pean. 
d to finish,” continued Mr. Carlton. “When thoughts at that moment were not — to 





| hepa gaa , T went home, made up dead, as to the face he had seen, or ¢ 
was coming out with it when an urgent : 
oppo It lay in my way 
k as could be, but—as you sec—not suffi- 


d to the bed as he concluded, Frede- 
eoreerenty, » suddenly stepped up 








eth te set about thom. 

dreadful business? It 
poor form, taka and still now, 
ng gentlemen stood around it. 
“strange phases of human life, 
the cradle to the grave, but this 
Pow acknowledge to themselves, 
‘which had ever passed under their 


strangest. 

s boy from the far-side of the bed, 
med the two women from the room. 
ned young Frederick Grey. But the 
t the wall, close to it, did not stir in 


in, Mr. Carlton,” he fearlessly said. “Is there 
Rot do so?” 
The words of the boy, spoken out so 
he three g tlemen near the bed to look round. 
evi did him to leave the room, but he as 
Dae ‘his way quite clear to making him do so, 
+ ee he asked, looking to the two brothers for an 


replied Mr. John Grey, who did not himself see 
w should be expelled. 
door and retyrned to the group. “Mr. 
sted a doubt of foul’ play,” he began; “ but 
n be any feasible grounds for it? I ask, 
od all better acquainted with these two 
r, or both of them—— ” 


Nr terrsieed Mr. sty Grey, in his impul- 
‘suppose I suspect Mother Pepperfly tie 
has her besetting sin, drink ; and widow 


3 but they'd no more cor ‘murder 
“What could you be’ thidking of, 





























































‘could ios been pone v3 or tampered w 
and this.” 


“Tt is not likely,” said Mr. Grey. “pie; carrie 
cines in a covered basket. But another idea has si 
to. me. Stephen, you have seen more of this um 
lady than any one present ; I never set eyes on 
I dare say you, Lycett, can say the same. 





“Twice,” interrupted Mr. Carlton, “Last night 
should not have come down to-night had I known the’ 
meeting Mr. Stephen Grey here had so long passed. tI 
with paticnts on the Rise, and the time slipped by un 

“ At any rate, you have not seen much of her,” rejoined Mr, John - 
Grey, “My brother Stephen has, comparatively speaking; and 
what I was about to ask him was this: whether it is at all j ‘ 
that she herself added the poison to the draught. Was she 
depressed, Stephen? ” eters - 

Not in in ie ben, ” returned Stephen Grey. “She has been as_ 
gay and cheerful as a person can be. Besides, she could not hay 
added anything to the draught without being seen by thet 

« and we have her testimony that it was in her Pee in 
room unti] the moment she administered it.” Be 

“ Another thing,” observed Mr, Carlton ; “if the poison va 
to thadraught after it came here, how could the smell hha 
: there on its arrival?” 

“There lies the greatest enigma of all—why the causal 
smelt of poison when it got here,” cried Stephen Grey, bs 

“ Nay,” dissented his brother ; Yam bere at 
of poison if the poison was in it; the my is, how. 
got into it. In my opinion, setting aside her tragical 

- isa great deal of mystery in the affair altogether. Wb» 
Where did she come from? Why did she come here, a: 
the place and to every one in it? And apathy ‘young 
appears to be!” 

Phe did indeed look: soma Afar srt ee 

with its golden-brown 

first moment Mrs. Pepperfly bad removed 

fallen about the face. Her mouth \ 

pearly teeth were visible. They 
“ May her soul have found ei : 

bending over her for a moment 





The surgeo to the workbox, and examined it searchingly 
thorou lyy'as he had examined the trunk. Its contents con- 
of Seeeenena 4B \necensocian necessary to work, 

of embroidery finished; a baby’s little cambric 

‘ h; and there were a few paper patterns. Nothing 
‘could throw any light upon herself or her previous 
‘pocket—a loose pocket which Mrs. Pepperfiy drew 

the pillow, where the invalid had kept it—contained a 

Nothing else: and in the purse there was not much 

were on the drawers, 

both the workbox and the trunk, and sealed 

his own seal, “1 don’t know much aboat the routine 


come—they can break my seals if they wish to 


1 he spoken when a policeman appeared upon the scene. 
news ah travelled to the station, and the sergeant himself had 
down: «a big man, with round red cheeks. He listened in 
d which were given him partly by Mr. Carlton, 
and took possession of the basin that had 
gruel, and the bottle. 
he took the candle and began to peer about the two rooms, 
ee it could at all help the inquiry, he alone 
¢ carried the candle on to the landing and examined that, 
ee leern ag face to the window, through which 
@ door?” he suddenly asked. 
for a reply, he strode to the opposite end of the 
led open a door. The walls had been grained to 
ble, and the door was grained also. It looked like 
stash ofthe sft. It was the key which 


a "a do dustpans, sir,” spoke up Mrs. 


Si tte tp ote sa tig 


Hie 


He 
4g 
we 










































































Mr. Carlton could do nothing more, and 
the face all too present with him as he 
streets. It may be asked why he did not 
~—-why he had not spoken of it to the gi 
with him round the death-bed. But of what 
That he thought he saw a strange-looking face, a 
half human; a face with jet black whiskers ; that he } 
he saw this on the staircase in the moonbeams; and 
brought out the candle and threw its ee 
seén? It could not, if it belonged to a human 
to get down the stairs unseen; that was 
satisfied himself that it had not ‘taken refuge in the 
true there was this closet, which he had not known of, b ut he d 
not believe it could have gone in there and closed th be 
he was out again with the light. Had he ‘tenet 
persons out of ten would have answered him—it 
your own imagination. 

And he was not sure that it was not his imaging. 
had descended the stairs after seeing it, he put the: 
careless sort of way to the landlady, as she came from the | j 
and Mrs. Pepperfly's society to open the door oi - 
strange man on the staircase or in the house?—and Mr 
answered, with some indignation, that there was no mz 
house, or likely to be. Beyond that," + Carlton 
the circumstance, 

He went straight on to his home through the n 
soon afterwards retired to rest, or rather to be » fe 
get. That shadowy face haunted him in the s trang 
could not fall asleep for it, but lay tossing a: HZ etek. 
ing. Then, when he did fall asleep, it 

But we must return to an earlier hour of the. 
Messrs. Grey. On leaving eg ould’s | 
Mr. Lycett at the door, for their ro 
his, and Mr. John Grey ae 
they went up the street, Ta 

“This is a most 

“Tt is to the fall as m 
of his brother. “Pru 

“wonder 1 


Rhee ve 


Pea 






























mtable fit of absence, make the 


e affair, to Mr. John Grey, a man of sound 
pear most unaccountable. He had turned it 
its bearings as he stood near the bed at Mrs, 
ad possible solution he could come to was, that 
we been inadvertently mixed with the draught 
And yet this appeared most unlikely, for he 
was. 


3 eons the reply of Stephen Grey, “ No; 
fully and properly made up." 

hed papa do it, Uncle John, and I am sure 
said Frederick, rather resenting his uncle's 
ak he could have taken down the prussic acid 
a fit of absence of mind ?—why, he couldn't 
, without the steps; and they have naj been 
ry to-day. Mr, Fisher saw him mix it too.” 


happened in this way,” interposed *Mr. 
g Mrs. Crane, soon after seven this even- 
s door, and he made me goin. It was Mrs. 
i. he was about to tap a bottle of champagne. 
it, and then Fisher came out with me for a 


‘ag Crane.” _ 
bottle given immediately to Dick?” 

y;” spoke Frederick: “it waited a short time on 
‘Dick finished his supper. But it was never lost sight 
nt while it was there, as Mr. Whittaker can testify,” 
icip what might be his uncle’s next question. 

pene ae soe ne mixture— 
roun ee oe of 

. sp gtonnegamnedie 











. 7m . 
.' The first thing they did on 
slept at the top of Mr. Jeter hotel da 2 
rousing Mr. Dick from his slumbers; a shock-headed g 
fourteen, who struggled up in bed, ropes su 

“Wake up, Dick,” said his master. Ee 

“Tam awake, sir,” responded Dick, “« Am T wanted? s the 
any physic to take out?” 

“No, nothing of that sort,” returned Mr, John. — “y : 
ask you a question. Did you carry any medicine to ct 
to-night?” 

“TI took some there, sir. A small bottle.” 

“Who gave it to you?” 

“It was Master Frederick gave it to me, sit. 1T took wane ees 
— it to that there fat Pepperfly, for it was she that come to the 
oor | 

“Did you go straight there? or did you loiter on your way ae a 
put your basket down?” | 

“YT went straight there,” replied the boy earnestly. “I never 
loitered once nor let go the basket. Do’ that Pepperfly say I didn’t | 
take it, sir?—or that I took it broke?” he added, believing this 4 
unusual cross-questioning must mean some accusation against him- 
self. “ She's a big story-teller if she do.” a 

“She has not said anything about you,” returned his master; “I 
only want to know whether that little bottle of medicine was de 
livered at Mrs. Gould’s untouched, in the same state that it was 
given to you,” 

“Yes, that it was, sir,” was the boy’s ready answer, and they could 
tell by his manner that he was speaking the truth. =| 

Telling him he might go to sleep again, they went down to the | 
surgery. No one was in it then, and the gas was very low. Me, 
Stephen turned it up, and brought in the steps from an eal 
recess, where they were kept. In a remote corner of the h 










shelf was a glass jar, labelled “ Hydrocyanic Acid;” he” od 4 
the steps and reached it down. SINE reat | 
“See!” he exclaimed, “ actually cobwebs uport it, woven from the 
stopper to the jar, and the dust on it an iach thick! that ee 
it has not been touched for some time, Why, it must be s ks om 


at least since we had occasion to use it.” Aa dae | 
It was the only preparation of prussic acid in any jaaiak: oe 
of any sort, whether diluted or otherwise, oa 
state completely did away with the half doubt on 
touching his brother—he saw that he could not hay 
SN ahienatas the counter W hen edicine 


















upeiling sharply in his excite- 
yours may cost your father his 


pas 
violently into Frederick's face. 


on the jar, it was a sure proof that i it 
you see the cobwebs spun from the 
could have afforded more certain evi- 
not been taken out? Those friendly 
J d_ your father.” 

} as if a lump had come into his throat and 
if it would take his whole life to atone for the 
¢ had been guilty. 
they will suspect my father,” he exclaimed ; 
im—no, uncle, they will not do that.” 
¥ accuse, think you? you or me? The medicine 
s, and was delivered untampered with to Nurse 
iministered to the patient, as far as we can 
ir. Carlton, a man in honourable practice, as we 
ht did smell of prussic acid when the 

; he spoke of it at once, as the nurse 
n, will people’s suspicions be directed but to 
medicine? You have faith in your father 
my brother that he could not be, and was not, 
mixing poison with the sleeping draught ; but 
jar would have been proof that he had not 
o have not faith in him. And now you have 
bed, bop. You have done pie mis- 


ORES WE sting, told on Frederick Grey. A re- 
sre oy 2 Rete ane: Asoc slide 
; com He did not reply; he was 

; longed to be away from all eyes, 


















































- — conscious of my own 
faith in God to m the world.” - 

Frederick Grey went home and ‘threw himself on his ed, 5 
as if his heart would break, in spite of his: sixteen ye 
was no one to whom he could turn for ¢ He 
child, and his mother, whom he loved F 
carth, was away in a foreign land, in search 

Mr. John Grey and his brother remained in : 
were joined by their assistant, Mr, Whittaker, whowas a q 
surgeon, They talked the matter over with tiny howe no 
whatever could be arrived at. 

“That the draught was given to the boy-as Mr. Stephen te 
I and Frederick can both testify,” said the assistant, ssp 
appears, delivered it intact to Mrs. Pepperfly, who took it si i 
to Mr. Carlton, and he at once smelt prussic acid. I can’t m 
out at all. I have heard of magic, but this beats it hollow. 
a pity but Mr. Carlton had brought the ppt back with j 
when he called here.” tee. | ca i 

“ Did you see him, W Phittaker?” asked Stephen Grey: =: -rigipat 

“T saw him. I was here alone. “He camesin and asked if , 
could speak a word to Mr. Stephen Grey. Mr. Srephenyas 
was out, and he went away.’ St 

Well,” said Mr. Grey, “it does appear to be cnvedly loomagaee 


bee 


hensible ; time, I suppose, will throw light upon it. - A‘s it does upon su 


most things.” > aoe 
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CHAPTER IX =) au 
POPULAR OPINION IN SOUTH WENNOCK. 





‘TUESDAY morning arose, the morning subseq 
death, and South ‘Wennock was in excitement 
the other. Every one was out of doors discus: 
Groups gathered veree a > 
in the shops, at private doors, they c D 
their few The previous day, Monday, had been 

for the gossip-mongers, inasmuch as that they had 
from the accident to jena Carlton sore ne 


news was as nothing compared 
we are to pick up any sligh tome 


prick > , 


er. 4 





















draught. “The fact 
life went for nothing 





em year and never throwed ’em 
that’s no reason why I mayn’t 
the coachman of a four-horse 
fo certain towns, and halting at South 
e Red Lion Inn. “And that’s just it, as 
Grey. He's been accurate up to now; 
1 Fat last. The best of us is liable 
Jemen standing round knows.” 
round nodded. They formed part of a 
bach entrance of the Red Lion. The group 
is fees and grades—gentlemen, trades- 
@ small country place where the inhabitants 
er, they are given to conversing familiarly 
but reference to social standing. 
e blacksmith. “{ druv a nail right into 
, and lamed him ; and I'll be upon my word 
bwk'ard accident hasn't happened to me—no, not 
oker, too!” said a little man, hovering respect- 
crowd—Wilkes the barber. “How many 
» gone up the river in that punt of his, and 
‘till last Friday was a fortnight, and then 


“ies 








o-join in the popular gossip and excitement. 

¢ was a connection of the Greys, his wife and 

sisters...“ 1 hear that there was every proof 

i¢ acid—and they have only that one, it 

pttessereteenmedh nd Pious ane 
himself this morning,” interrupte 

bs, he said, and remained so 






not been 

























etl 





man. Yes, I can, if ne 


at a rival shop; and his voice was sarcastic, — 
“Tt had been better, then, to have Bape 
that the coroner and jury might have seen them.” 
“John Grey is a man of honour. He would not tellalie” ve. 
One or two shook their heads dubiously, “ ‘We don'tiknow whi 
we might do, any of us, toward saving a brother.” eres: 
“ oie here!” broke out a fresh voices “How could the pois 
have got into the draught, except when it Peres made ee 
And how could Mr. Carlton have smelt it, if it had not be nin it?” 
“Of course it was in it, She would not have died if it tate 
been in it.” - 5) (piace eiees os 
“There's the argument. The draught was sent direct from th 
Greys’ surgery to Palace Street, and there’s Mr. Carlton and rt 
Pepperfly to testify that it smelt as oe of pr 
acid. Why, Mr. Carlton, it turns out, a So} 
it might do harm, and called in at the Greys’ to ask about it, only : 
Mr. Stephen was out and he couldn’t see him. 1 heard say that he _ Pe 
blames himself now for not having brought the draught away with pe, 





















are didn't he bring it away?” pee: .s 
“Then, why didn’t he brin : Pps 
“ Well, of afte he never thought that it was as bad pre Es 

out tobe. And there’s a report going about that he desir ges ac 

sick lady not to take the draught.” Se 
“ Who says that?” ° ot a 



















« [ heard it.” ee 
“ At any rate it seems to come to this,” observed 


who had not yet spoken; “that when the draught 
Messrs. Greys’ surgery it went out with the ape 
Mr, Stephen Grey himself mixed that dranght, lasts 
‘can shift the burden from his own shoulders.” | noe 
“ He can’t shift it, sir,” said a ae It’s 
say young Master Fred wiped the — i the jar. ej 
did; but not, I'll lay, before they hha ; ae 
“Talking about young 7 intarpomns re 
my shop just now, asked prs 
arse deena correctly,’ he said if on 
he did, for I saw him do it’ Can you 
Frederick ?? returned. I, just by way 




















agent had been drinking 
man “ae Stephen Grey i ot 
aan 

g to bear his testimony— 






d him—*1 heard that Mr. Fisher could 
for he stood by and saw him make 


: oe heey id appeared at the side door, in 


= that your half-hour has been 
vee 




























hastened up the yard, as fast as his 
‘The fresh horses were already attached to 
ger were waiting to mount. 
7 tan in the news of the great event 
ding to his breakfast, and had become 
4 wre 
used by this interference of Mrs. Fitch 
dbeen added to the knot of gossipers. 
‘spoken of, Mr. Fisher, the land surveyor 
0 man of thirty, careless in manner as 
what had just been avowed, as to his 
it ‘was no wonder that he was rapturously 


How dye you do, Fisher? 1 say, Fisher, is it 
e was too strong for Stephen Grey last 
o mitt es acid for whilesome syrup 
all of you!” returned Fisher satirically. 
ter than to drink champagne that’s too 
) or anybody else’s. 1'll just tell you 
my wife's birthday, and——.” 
interrupted avoice.  —__- 

wrong. It was her birthday, and I 
ottle é when Stephen Grey 


e ¢€. 












h tt Sound favour with him, | 


h. » My wife had two | 



























ee You can fa wrhaaryree se, 

“ Not I,” returned Mr. Fisher, ma 
of prussic acid alone, I could say not! 
him pour two or three liquids t 
or whether they were not, I could 
bottles apart? And if L had known I did 
laughing and joking all the time. This mornin 
there, Mr. Whittaker showed me the place where the 
jar is kept, and I can be upon my oath that no bottle, so. hi 
as that, was taken down by Mr, Stephen, So much I can 

“Well, of all strange events, this) seems the “a 
draught——” 

“Take care! we shall be nn over.” 

The talkers had to scatter right and left. Sam Be? 
pride and glory of his box-seat, was driving quickly pee the yard 
to make up for time wasted, his four handsome horses before hin 
his coach, filled with passengers inside and out, 
was the brea ik-up of the assemblage, and they dispersed to 0 
smaller knots, or to join other groups, whit ‘ = 

The probabilities appeared too overwhelming against Stephen 
Grey, A tide set in against him, Not against the man person 
but against any possibilities that the draught could have been fat 
touched by other hands than his. . In vain a very few atten 
take his part; to express their belief that, however the poison x 
have got into the draught, it was not put there by 
in yain his son Frederick reiterated his declaration, 
watched the draught mixed, and that it was mixed 
correctly ; their speaking was as a hopeless Anak fe 
mind was made up. 

“ Let it rest, Frederick; ” said Mr. Stephen to his son, *T 
will come to light sometime, I know, and then they'll be 

“ Yes—but meanwhile ?” thought Frederi with as 
Ay! what in the meanwhile might happen. ; 
he be committed for nadie gate rere 

















pt at old Mrs. Jenkinson’s 
o rest when it happened, so 
: ot know of it until the follow- 
to tell her the sad news. 
kindly told Judith to lie in 
Seishin, and try to get her face. 
a of rest, slept long; aa it 


h?” she asked, busying herself to make 
‘sister. “It looks better. The swelling ha 


deat better,” replied Judith. “Margaret, I did not 
fis; you should have called me. Thank you, 
sl as if I could eat now; perhaps I may 
ats 
tea in silence. She was wondering how 
sews to her sister; she was surc, break it 
d, that it would be a terrible shock to her. As 
he tea her mistress’s bell rang, and she had to 
It almost. glad of the respite. 
firs. Crane is this morning ?” Judith said when 
re you heard?” 
$ not quite well this morning,” replied Mar 
hing, Judith you'll want it by and by.” 
# wamindful of the exhortation to eat. 


They say—they say—that the wrong medi- 


batle cleverly. 


fe! repeated Judith, looking bewildered. 
can ‘sey ctr But it—they say that the 


ing through 
‘a do any good. Stop where you are.” 
ose two women in there are not 
at Heast, the widow's 


ares 


a more startling shock — 



































er,” brought out Margaret, thinking she was 


not worth it, and 


r 


- Ferd Oakburn's Daughters: — see Pe 








is of mo use your going in, . 
id ; 
Judith, rape any bythe strong wil 9 paint 
in earnest, sat down in ialcossds ch ocala 
nation. She could not: tn helene een nd 
“Tt is all over, Judith; it was over atten olock lastnight She 
is dead.” «D> ea bres 
The same hard stare on Judith’s countenance. She did na ' 
Perhaps she could not yet realize the sense of the words, 
“Mr, Stephen Grey Sent in a sleeping draught, to be 
the last thing,” continued Margaret. “He made some 


mistake in it, and sent poison with it. AS sono she aa oe ¥, e 


died.” 
Judith’s face had been growing of a livid, death-like whiteness, 
but there was the same hard, bewildered look upon it. Ii 
changed ; the hard look for intelligence, the ror, 
She uttered a low shriek, and hid her eyes with her hands, 
“ Now this is just what I thought it would be—you do-take on 
$0,""ebuked Margaret. “It is a shocking thing; its dreadful for : 
the poor young lady ; but still she was astranger tous.” = : 
Judith had begun to shiver. Presently she took het hands fom 


her eyes and looked at her sister. ‘paler mr 
“ Mr. Stephen sent the poison, do you say?” © al faa a 
“They say it. It’s odd to me if he did. But er death, p E 
thing, seems proof positive.” Dae ia® ‘ai 


“Then he never ie end 1” emphatic ed Jat “om, ke 


Margaret, this is awful! When did she die?” 
“Well, I believe it was about a quarter or ten - e 
last night. Mr. Carlton, it appears, called there: , 


evening, and was there when the draught was brought in, andhe 4 


smelt the poison in the bottle. He wat oS essa ea 
Stephen whether it was all right, but she had taken 
could get back again.” & 


ne 
The hard, stony look was reappearing on Judith’s face. — o See 






comme’ hot £6 eaidenetanl, ane Dee aioas | Ma 
“If Mr. Carlton smelt poison, why oe 

ones apace boos F 

said he did forbid it. Temas fom er Tear 






































a ae : 

5. De epeth-wrkstatag bury over the kitchen 
‘fire, ‘talking themselves red cin the “face, and imbibing a slight 

athe arabe camcpthe ani he shattered nerves, 
lith sz mi as she came upthe yard. She crossed the passage 
a dan the kitchen door. 

med. Too busy to see or hear her, sitting as they were 
» backs to the window, her entrance startled them. That 
they became voluble on the subject of the past night ; and 
the ironing-board underneath the window, 
; ened attentive: , and learned the particalars in silence. 
ee is next door to an impossibility that Mr. Stephen could have 

iB | with the draught,” was her first rejoinder. “1, for 
B abver believe it.” 
1 irs: was in possession of the police, but Judith 
see it!) The poor young face lay white and still, and 
tears as she gazed upon it. 

‘again she just missed meeting Mr. Carlton.» He 
_ealled at thé house, and :spoke to the policeman. He, the surgeon, 
had undertaken to assist the police in their search to discover who 
the strange lady was, as far as he could do so, and had_ already 
Nac written to various friends in London: if perchance they might have 
ofvher.. He ‘appeared inclined to be sharp with Mrs. 

seeming to entertain some doubt of the woman's 


mrt: ¥ of Eitan oa taf 
Pe ee ae ee 


at. 






























































remember ‘em just as clear as you 
that as fur as that night | 
science. If it was to come over me 
ignorance of what was to turn out,’ t give her 
supposing it my duty, as I gave it her then” 
“Well, it Appears to we very etraiqerennns he she 
it,” concluded Mr. Carlton. ‘ ‘in 
In the course of the morning, Judith, in 
encountered-Frederick Grey. “ 
“Well, Judith,” began the boy in tones of 
you think of this?” ae 
“1 don't know what to dare to think it, sir,” w 
answer. “ Nothing in all my life has ever come over me lik 
“Judith, you know papa. Now, do you believe it 
range of possibility—possibility, mind you—that he” 
prussic acid, through carelessness, into a ne 


continued, in excitement. 

“ Master Frederick, I do not believe that he put 
into — eng ane: x 

* But now, look here. 1 was present when that am 

made up. I saw everything my father put into it, wat 
motion, and I declare that it was mixed correctly. 1 | ed tc 
be there, leaning my arms on the counter in a sort of 1 idle 1 
Wi@n papa came in with Mr, Fisher, he told me to go h 
Latin, but I was in no hurry to obey, and lingered on. Tam 
now I did so! Well, that draught I can declare w: 
safely prepared; and yet, when it reaches Mrs. Crane's, th 
to be poison in it, and she drinks it and dies! beet : 
or account for it?” ] es 

Judith did not reply. That-hard look, telling ofa ‘Some: St 
perplexity, was overshadowing her, face agaims K 

“And the town lays the blame’ ‘pe 

won't repeat to you all — Bat J 
who don’t believe hia guilty.” 

“1, for one,” she 

“ Ayy Judith. Ie-=?. © 

The Jad paused. Then he-su ; 
something in her ear. pepe 


ome 


Ps 





jar. “The worst of it is, 


ya | a 
try and find that woman, Carlton says she 
e, because, through her, we may arrive 
one Mrs. Crane was, and he has given a 
on of her to the police. He saw her on Sunday night at 
Wennock station. And now ! must make a.run for it, Judith, 


Ps 
gazed after him as one lost in thought, 


ning its ~rer of hardness and perplexity, 


a - 
eds CHAPTER XI. 
"THE CORONER'S INQUEST. 


ee he a: 

g down in torrents ; nevertheless the street of 
j-alive with bustle, especially in the vicitlity of 
. It was Thursday, the day appointed for the 
Mrs. Crane. 
whose residence was in the county town, 
, and presently his gig dashed up, he and 
Tt had been wi: to hold the inquest on the 
coroner had put it off to suit his own conveni- 

er; a short, stout man, with black hair and a 
as he emerged from under the large gig 
th some of the bystanders, his ; peaeser- 
with a blue bag, whet 
¢ bar, swallowed a glass 
—_ ce snp peek 










































nt on, “that no one knows - 


which these last dodged the 8 a8 
that they believed the ejay 01 
from a travelling wild-beast show. | 

The necessary inspection over, they ack 
Lion, and neue business began. We may glance at the | 
two or three of the witnesses, but not at 
repetition of what 1s already known, and would weary 
Difficulty the first was: What was the young lady’s Chi 
No one could answer. Her linen, it was said, was m 
large cS the initial letter of the word Crane, but with 
Some suggested that this was more probably the i 
Christian name—Caroline or Charlotte—but it was 
say, Her boxes had been officially examined; oxtaaee 
the workbox ; buf no clue as to who she was, or what she was,could = 
be found. No scrap of paper indicated her previous ee Be 
she came there. % ru . 

Mrs. Fitch, the landlady of the Red Lion, told what’ 
thé@itranger’s arrival by the omnibus, the previous Friday, ihe: = 
she had recommended her to the lodgings in Palace Street. Mr, 
Stephen Grey testified to his being summoned to her on the same 3 
night, to the subsequent birth of the infant, and to her safe and — 
healthy condition afterwards, tip to seven o'clock on the Meniay bd 
wend, at which hour he last saw her alive. Mr, ben: rey ane 

. Brooklyn from Great Wennock, who had eo na 

we examination, gave evidence as to the 
death—poison, by prussic acid ; and there. were: t 
evidence, technical or otherwise, not necessary to go i 

There had been a question raised by the nay cece 
Mr. Stephen Grey should give his evidence, That gen! 
pressed himself anxious and willing to tender it ;eand at le 
coroner decided to admit it, warning Mr, Stephen that he 
say anything to criminate ae oe d 
possibly be as evidence ep 

at 
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, the ring came to the door, so that I 
gin actually’ in my mouth, when I took 
d that's the reason I hadn't no smell for 


ax: ee 
on of the draught? You, or Mr. Carlton, or 


rs. I put it by the side of the rest of the 
er in the sitting-room, and-——” 
er bottle there that could have been mistaken 

all the lot,” responded the witness. “They were 
empty bottles, and bigger than the one the draught 
hey are there still.” 

rson an opportunity of touching that bottle in the 
your placing it there, and your administering it to 


n't nobody in the house to touch it,” returned the 
| nearly all the time afterwards in the room, and 
20¢ When I went to get it to give it to the 
ited me, and I’m sure it hadn't been touched, 
cheffonier’s a tilting, narrow sort of place, and | 
it right in the -comner, and there I found it.” 


— 

he went directly almost after the draught 

; tt: long, your reverences.” ‘ : 

Sy | Thee ins to ask you a question; be particular ia 
oe has been a rumour gaining credit, that Mr. 

not to administer that draught ; is it correct ?” 

0 the hess gracious, that Mr. Carlton never said 

Sort,” returned the witness, putting herself into a 


re : you all. Just as I was a ~ 


_ the witness, shaking her head. “TI soon see she was gone.” ts 











The coroner had allowed her to exhaust her wrath, “Yo 
istered the draught yourself to Mrs. Crane?” 
“Yes, I did, as it was my place to do, and Mrs. stood by 
alighting me, I put it out into a wine-glass, sir, and then, 
mouth being all right again, I smelt it strong enough, and so d 
Mrs. Gould.” Res 
“ The lady did not object to it?” a 
“No, poor thing, she never objected to nothing as we gave he 
and she was quite gay over it. As I held it to her, she gavea: 
as Mr. Carlton had done, and she smiled. ‘It smells like 
pic, nurse,’ said she, and swallowed it down; and a’most before: 
could look round, she was gone, Ah, poor young lady! 1 should 
like to have the handling of them that put it a a 
Mrs. Pepperfly, in her sympathy with the dead, or rage ce 
the destroyer, raised her hands before her and shook fev ie 
pattens clanked together, and the umbrella was ejecting its refresh 
ing drops, when an officer of the court seized her arms from behind, 


% 


. and poured an anathema into her ear. 


« A coroner’s court was not a place to wring wet umbrellas in, 
and if she didn't mind, she'd get committed,” : ; 

“ Were you conscious that she was dead ?” inquired the coroner. 

“Not at first, my lord judge, not right off at the moment, [I 
thought she was fainting, or took ill in some way. ‘What have _ 
upset her now?’ I says to Mrs. Gould, and, with that, took off 
night-cap, and lifted her head up. Not for long, though,” co 


oe 


“ You know nothing whatever, then, nor have you any suspicion, ¢ 
how the poison could have got into the draught?” oe 5 3 

The coroner put this question at the request of one of the jury. 

“1!” returned Mrs. Pepperfly, amazed at ite being asked al 
“No; I wish I did. I wish IT could trace it hots eS such 
young villain as that Dick who brqught the bottle down, T'dsecure 
a good place to go and see him hung, if I had to stand on my legs 
twelve hours for it—and they swell frightful in tanding 4 s, 
my lord.” ats se 
leThe boy had not meddled with the — 

a 







cried the coroner, waving his hai’ to pass over J 
irreverence, F aes 


Ps r 


m.that he had thrown it 


he saaienal ae is not my 
though I do not positively 


b wien a ee 
have throwa 
me oece cal and 


S00n. as 
sas 
the case; 


and see her, 7 








little passed 

state — tae: I regretted my 
she was doing well, under Mr. net 
attend her, now I had returned, and 11 
had been recommended to me by mon nari 
Weanock.” 

“ Do you know by. whom?! 

“T have no idea whatever, and I am not ‘shoul 
she did say it, She appeared drowsy, spoke in low 
not precisely catch the words. I intended to ask- 
she got better and was more equal to conversation, |‘ : 
of my own friends or acquaintance who bear the name of ‘Crane— : 
none that I can remember.” y . a : 

“ Did you take charge of her from that hour?” —- Pp ; 5a 

“ Certainly not. I should not do so without her being ] Aa 
sionaily resigned to me by Mr. Stephen Grey, 1 met-Mr, | 
in High Street the following day, Monday, and I requested him as — 
a favour to retain charge of her wntil that evening or the following = 
morning, 1 found so much to do for my patients after my short 
absence, that I had not time to meet him, before that, at 
Crane's. It was arranged that I should be there at seven in| 
evening, if I were able; if noty at ten the next morning.” | 

“ Did you keep the appointment at seven?” e 

“No, I could notdo so, I did get down, but it was more than an 
hour later, and Mr. Stephen had gone. Mrs, Crane appeared to be 
very well, except that she was a little flushed. She was in very 
good spirits, and I told her I should take formal possession of her 
the next morning at ten, She seemed to think I might have ‘done 
so that day, and | explained to her how I had been driven wi 
patients. I inquired if she was not satisfied with MrsStephen 
but she expressed herself as being perfectly satisfied with rea 
said he had been very kind to her,” 

“Did you inquire of her then by whom she ta ine rom 
mended to you?” 

“J did not. She seemed restless, a little excited ; paasiie 08 
no questions to her of any sort, except as regarded her! 

& Did the draught arrive while you were there?™ — mg 

“Yes. Whilst 1 was talking with Mrs. Crane, I heard 
the front bell, and some one came upstairs, and enter e 
room. I thought it might be Mr. Grapes Oeaey and stepped 
see, but it was the nurse, She had a smalll bottle of medic 
hand, which she said was the composing draught, and ipon Ivoking 
at the direction, I saw that it was so. gs ios Sool 
“ Did you perceive that it nneeneenee cee” 
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Sraeitech te 8 to ei ber?” 
ed, a1 broke into a sort of bitter smile. 
xs, sir. Had I suspected that, I should 

ire than I did that she did not take it. Minute 
, to be given, and [ 
t sympton had arisen in the patient that day. 
Pie THA Crane's chamber, which 1 did for a few 
g; Tcould not get the smell out of my head. 
to me, could there have been any mistake in 
t2--for of course we all know that errors have 
infrequently, y when inexperienced 

ave been entrusted to prepare them. An impulse 
‘Mrs, Crane not to take the draught, and I 


gt 
ner |) 


er with your fears that there might be poison 


is smiled. “Pardon me, Mr. Coroner; you do 
the treatment of the sick, ‘or you would not ask 
I said to the patient that I thought poison might 

; cine by mistake, I should possibly have 






















* “THE COR 


yreky riper: a: etc 
entry: args prudence should be reflec 
it fa 
done so and so, and prevented it.’ You may be 
known there was enough poison in that draught to 
or that she would disregard my injunction, and take i 
have brought it away with me. I have r not d 
— But where’s the use of regretting? It + 
to life.” 
“ Go on, sir,” said the coroner. ery 
“T went to the Messrs. Greys’. My intention was to s 






















Stephen Grey, to tell him of the smell the draught Piece al 


if it was all right. But I could not see Mr. Stephen Grey: the 
assistant, Mr. Whittaker, said he was out. I considered : 
do; and determined to go home, make up a proper com] 
draught, and bring it down with me. I was rather 
than I had thought to be, for I found myself obliged to see. ss 
in the interim.” 


“You deemed a composing draught necessary for her yourself - 


ss ae 


then?” 
“ Mr. Stephen Grey had deemed it so, and we pe 
like to call into question another’s treatment. But I did think 


expedient that she should take a soothing draught, for saceneen 
to be flushed—rather excited, I should say. I was 


‘with the fresh draught in my pocket, when I met the h pi 
a wild state of alarm, with the news that Mrs. Crane was dev rs 


“ Were you the first with her after death?” ig 
“1 was the first, except the nurse; but I had not been in 
room more than a minute when the Reverend Mr. Lycett 
me. * We found her quite ioe: os a 
“ And, in your opinion, what was the cause ap a ~ 5 
“ The taking of prussic acid. poets oe 
was no mistaking the symptoms,” rar 
“ Look at this phial, Mr. Carlton,” continued the 
it bear any resemblance to. the one, which. cpatieimy 
draught?” etn gh 
“It appears to be like it. ‘The directions i 
similar. Oh yes,” be added up. (59h ea i 









same: the smell is still in it.” Snaitat Thee ed 
‘the 


“Did you observe where the last vitnes! ¥ 
prengapeg ney at yon you 


“ You did not touch the ee 


4 








Wennock. -1 told her that the’ child 
travel with safety, and she replied that: 
something to that effect. “I talked toler 
chiefly ‘about the omnibus, which she s 
its reckless jolting over the ruts and s 
_ “Should you know her again?” ~ 

$e might do so; lam not.sure. I had -aowery 
her face; for it was growing dark.” ~~ 

“ Did she say where she was caagee 

“No, she did not.” 

_* That is all then, I think Mr. Carton : 


pone nee carlton btn, coroner 
some time together, and the result was that 
called for again. =~ 

“ Now, Mrs. Pepperfly,” the coroner 
repeat to ’ me that the deceased eid= made no o1 


her o bjectin q 
et lc a 





















Bete oe joss. To try to 

: omen Semmieily sersigned 

tine the subject in general 
Steal temasioahipanntesion. 

: smelling-salts, and some one had thrust 

Il bottle of vinegar, wherewith to bedew her 

her shaking hand poured so much aside, 

with the odour. 

-ma’am?” asked the coroner, when the 

ier had been got over with difficulty. 

¢ be merciful tome! I’m nothing but 

he sol answer. 

‘name, if you are a widow?” returned the 


i ceemestiens Se peed to me” 
calm yourself and show a little common 
¢ to do it,” cried the coroner, who was 
y are you afraid of?—that you are 
é 
to nobody, as I can call to mind—and it’s 
brought here, and me a lone widow!” 
her eyebrows and nose 


ly asked the coroner. 
“is ths a court ofthat sort of 


0 t in a tone scarcely audible, 
& ‘ Sau e 

































hysterics. ‘When the bustle was over, the c 
“We have not quite got over the question of a 
you say you were?” 7 

“ Must I tell it?” sobbed Mrs, Gould. 

“Of course you must. And now, ma’am, take : 
you for the last time; I cannot have the moments of 
wasted in this manner. How old are you?” Pans 

“I'm only fifty-six,” howled Mrs. Gould, amidst a torrent ¢ 
and vinegar and a roar of laughter from the room. ; 

“Draw your pen through forty-two, Mr. Clerk; and now 
we can go On to business, What do you know regarding th 
lady who took your rooms, Mrs, Gould?” 

“I don’t know anything of her, crcep thatthe had ag : 
finger, and therefore must have been married,” mahet he ‘it 
whose answers in general life had a frequent tendency r 
the point in question. 

“Do you know where she came from, or why she came r 
her relations might be, or whether she had any?” 

“She said Mrs. Fitch sent her to me, and she said her 
was travelling, and she said no more,” continued the witness 
her sighs, 

“Did she say where he was travelling, or what he was?" ag — 

“No, sir, Oh me, I think I shall faint!” ~ 

“ Perhaps you'll be so complaisant as to wait till bar 
over, and then faint,” suggested the coroner 
you that she purposed making a long stay?” a 

“She told me she meant to be itt at way hema 
not expect the illness until May. She made me tell hert 
of the doctors at South Wennock, which I did, and T 5: 
the Mr. Groyey as wes aly ; 
have Mr. Carlton.” on 

“Did she give any particular reason for cho 

“ She said she had a prejudice against ¢ 
thing she’d heard; and she panda 
mended Mr. Carlton. But I've 
that it was the are aa 


came, was Mr. Ce 
stairs to leave, I ran ou 











' 
Goals be wacted again.” 
table beside him, and leaned 


your having seen a man 
vent of the mur—,” the 


rd which all but escaped his 


* 
rt ‘flushed the face of Mr. Carlton. 
gs going to be probed for the benefit of 


in taguired be 
feat sharply returned the coroner, “ Did 


, Eliza Gould, testifies that you did—or thought 


,” said Mr. Carlton. “As I was leaving the 
os seabearery ari aa ower 
\ T certainly did think I saw a face—the 


diy. rece Sopeared to me, with 
Believe sow it was my fancy. It was just 
ther idea, and was over directly. Moon- 


Curious tricks and turns with : 
dnd exathined the landing, but no pesca 




























































by the Messrs. Grey, and a few deadly Gee 
vided, Tear, the pettne oe cane 

‘The jury looked grave, and one of them address 

“Can't you carry your mind back, sir, with any ¢ 
tainty ?” 

“There is quite a sufficient degree of 
replied Mr, Carlton, “1 feel st hs ee 
existed only in my fancy. I had gone out from the |i 
the dark landing,—dark except for the moonbe: in 

“| beg your pardon, Mr, Carlton,” ‘alenasiel another ju 
“but the witnesses, Pepperfly and Gould, have py 
lady’s chamber was in darkness—that the candle was in tl 
ing sitting-room, where she preferred to have it left.” ; x 

“Have they? 1 almost forget. Then in pied ge > gh 
sitting-room my eyes must have been dazzled cht, | 
know that the landing appeared dark, You are cht" 
Carlton, “I remember now that the candle was in the 
room, for it was trom there I fetched it to search the landit 

“Why did you not mention this, witness, when you’ 
examined?” asked the coroner. 

“ Mention what, sir? That I fancied I saw a face in| 
which turned out to be all moonshine?” retorted the 
“Verily I.should be only too glad to mention anything that 
bear upon the case, but I might have got laughed at for my 

“ You attach no importance to it, then?” ; 

“None whatever. I feel certain that it was only a trea of 
own fancy.” 

“Very well, sir. That will do for the eet 
more witnesses to examine?” : 
the summoning-officer. 

There were one or two who gave xing no 
they appeared to be all. Frederick py 
listener to the witnesses, then stepped 
self to the coroner, 

ceca pd ea 

“Tf it bears upon the case, 


cast upon ai 


the proofs. 
‘And forthwith he 


webbed jar, ~ 


ii 


ae anic 
“ My brother Stephen reached 
‘by means of steps, from ifs usual 
were much collected on it, the 
—a certain proof that it had 



































this statement of Mr. John 
out his nephew’s—we : acknow! 
not have put prussic acid 


could not have done so, in ni ; 
The jury assented. “C 


inly he could not, 
testimony were correct.” eS ae - 


“ Well, gentlemen, we know John Grey to be an 
a good man; avd he ts on his oath before his Maker. E 
Scarcely had the coroner spoken when a commotion was. 
outside—a noise as of a crowd in the street, swarming up 
Red Lion. What was it? What could it be? The 
jury suspended proceedings for a moment, until the ¢ 
should subside. et 
But, instead of subsiding, it only came nearer and nearer; 
at length burst into the room—eager people with eager 
in a state of excitement, all trying to pour forth the news at 
Some additional evidence had been found, i 
The whole room rose, even the coroner and jury, sO pt ar 
most official of us to be led away by excitement. — 
to light? Imaginations are quick, and the jury were a 


a wide range Some few of them jumped to the conchision tha : 

at least, Dick, the boy, had confessed to having been aidand 
bribed, to allow of poison being put into the draught; but by cs 
the greater number anticipated that the body and legs belongit 


to the mysterious face had turned up, and were being ch 
before the coroner. ech ae= 
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CHAPTER XH) ¥ 
THE TORN NOTE 










Tue whole inquest-room, metaphor pea 
—coroner, jury, spectators—as the rushing tid 
into it. What were the tidings they I 
evidence had eT Nothing very 
It was only a part of a letter. 1m c 
the unhappy lady had worn on the Frade 
at South Wennock, had just been found a h 
with some lines: of writing on itand a 
somewhat remarkable fact that this ¢ 
time behind the bedroom door, had, b 
police and by Mr, Carlton, and was 2 
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the Messrs. Grey, but I tell them 
do you say? I must ask him 
for the railway omnibus shook 


the writing. There was nothing 
of ink referred to. Whether she had 
red, sy et mei edt 


the noise, and the expectation, it 
the mystery—of the mystery 
le greater mystery of her death. 
“ay been passed back to him, 
d sheet with his fingers, while 


(al the inn, talking to some of 
proceedings had gathered to- 
isterec ‘so aie by the coroner, as to 
twas determined not so to offend a 


» You might have heard 
ms, the street,” 


oni scr “What is it? 
sling with his 
































looked at the other side; he turned it 
he returned to the table where sat th 
followed his movements in eager pete be 

* How cam §40l, Mr. Coroner, whether it is in 
or not?” 

“ You received a note from her. Can you not 
the writing was like?” 

Mr. Carlton paused a moment, and then slowly — 
“] did not take particular notice of the handwriting. 
two together we might compare them, By big way, 
may perhaps mention that I searched thoroughly for 


question when I went home just now, and could not wet 


no doubt I threw it into the fire at the time.” ia 

Perfectly true. As soon as Mr. Carlton had ret nae fom 
his first examination, he had made’a thorough search 
His conviction at the time was that he must have burnt it with . 
letters and envelopes lying on the table, those which he had thrown i 
on the fire; it had been his conviction ever since; nevertheless — 
he did again institute a search on going home from y ne 
He emptied some card-racks which stood on the x piece ; he 
opened the drawers of the sideboard : he went upstairs to his bed- 
room, and searched the pockets of the clothes he had worn that 
night; he looked in every likely place he could think of. It seemed 
rather a superfluous task, and it brought forth no results} but Mr. 
Carlton wished to feel quite sure upon the point. 

“Then you cannot speak as to this handwriting?” asked the 
coroner. 

“Not with any certainty,” was the reply of the witness. «This 
writing, I fancy, looks not dissimilar to the y as Meare 4 | 
remembrance carries me ; but that is very ry| 
alike nowadays.” dim 


« Few ladies write so good a hand as this,” remarked se corner 


holding the torn sheet of paper. “Are you near-sighted, Mr. 
Carlton, that you took it to the window ?” 
Mr. Carlton threw his eyes: full in the face ania, 


ient defiance in their expression. i 
ew I am not near-sighted. But the rain makes the foout dark, arr 
evening is coming on. 1 ea ey it must pe 
importance, throwing some great t upon the case, 
motion that was made over it.” : 

“ Ay,” responded one of the jury, «we were all 
There was nothing more to'be done; Pe ne ti 
taken. Thee ee red th 
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t against Stephen Grey. 
to Mrs. Fitch. She.was sitting 
any odd moment gave her an 
Mrs. Fitch could not remember many 
of bustle as this had been. She was, 
udith in her deep m mourning appeared at 
her seat. 
tah verdict?” 

: been sent out while 

she added, some pain in her tone, 

ee Grey.” 

after that evidence about the cob- 

d % » though, it’s odd how the 
hauls Judith, what tale’s. this 


“Me. Car arlton now says he thinks 






























na acting Sapa ~~ nica ge aneat 

“Tl give you a drop of cherry a 3 

“No, ma’am, J couldn't, t,” inte 
more vehemently than the kindhearted offer seemed 
“1 can neither eat nor drink to-day.”— = yi 6) ~ 

“Nonsense, Judith! you are yor going the 
up. it is a very dreadful thing, there’s’ no:doubt of 
she was a stranger to us, and-there’s no cause 
our meals.” £ 

"Judith silently passed fromthe topic. «“T on Aiea 
place now,” she said. “1 shouldn't think of allothis so 
had something to do. Besides, I don’t like*to impose c 
Mrs. Jenkinson’s kindness. 1 suppos¢ you» page! 

heard ofa place, Mrs, Fitch?» * > + ei 

“| heard to-day that there was a ceased hat b 
on the Rise—where the new folks lve, Pore ousemaid 
to leave.” 

“ What new folks ?” asked. Judith... ; 

“Those fresh people who came from aameee what's dhe “i 
name ?—Chesney, isn't it? ‘The Chesneys. I-meaneCedar Eodge. 
It might suit you. Coming! coming!” shrieked out Mrs. Fitch; in | 
answer to a succession of calls. sores 

“ Yes, it might suit me,” murmured Judith to herself. “They look 
nice people. Tu go and see after it.” 

The -words were interrupted by ~a movement, 2 hubba, and 
Judith hastened to ascertain its cause. Could the deliberation of 
the jury be already over? Yes; it was’ even 'so: "Ebene 
inquest-room ‘had been: thrown open, “and the eager crowd we 
pressing on to it. A few minutes more, andthe decree-was sp 
was running like wildfire to every — of the expectant tov 

“We find that the deceased, whose martied» name appears t 
have been Grane, but to whose Christian name ae aneeereae, 
came by: hier death —- swallowing prussic acid mixed in a 
composing draught; but by whom itwas thus’ mixed, or whether 
by mistake or intentionally; we consider re there is mae, ue 
evidence to show.” ines» aibparr ok es sae 

So Stephen Grey was yet a freeman, friends pressed | 
him, and shook hinewarmly by the hand. While: as Pe 
_ a cheek of emotion, now sek now exer) aed 

the mud and shebsbiense merit bedroom, there t 


his thankislneds am his fearene ™ Ree «a dad 
‘ = este mie HOE et Sues oA 
fast = - he bt orate nome $e en esy 


fF 9 pate: pa edna 2b — et: "1 

































d broke forth with 
yum, rears a gimpes of 
y which had been longing 


pl nite house on the Rise, the 
a Piceae- ihe large 

t in m. large 

] d bright and clear with 
the inmates of the room turned to 
an expression that told of some 


eldest daughter, Jane Chesney ; a 
y-like young woman of thirty years, 
, blue eyes, and fair hair. She had some loose 
e her that looked wonderfully hike bills, and an 
beside them. There was a patient, weaned 
seemed to say her life was not free from 
hapa 


piano with a masterly hand, but softly, 
s sound, her: brilliant brown eyes flash- 
d her exquisite features unusually beau- 
Three and twenty years of age, she yct 
of middle height, slight and graceful, 
youthful manner, Laura never was 

is one of the vainest girls living ; 
naturally vain; beautiful girls 
d into the heart of woman to 
which tarnished the heart of 
assidh of her life—the great 
mplanted seeds, whether for good 
dormant. Not that vanity was 
negative failings : 





: 2 shat wh 


the closed sleeves its only ornament. The one looked fit t 
’ denizen of a palace; the other, with her plain attire a 






























seamen, She sat now over last week's bills, leaning her cl 




















5 elas 


‘arnda, on tli wales 
merino, somewhat faded, a vans cane and 


manner, fit-only for a quiet home life, 
And, standing near the window, softly dancing to the t 
Laura’s music, and humming, in concert, was the little girl, 
Her frock was of similar material to Jane’s, violet merino, but | 
more faded, the frills of her white drawers just peeping | 
short skirt. She was a graceful child of eleven, very p 
eyes dark and luminous as Laura's, but shining with a fai 
and softer light, and there was a repose in her whole bea 
manner, the counterpart of that which distinguished her eld 
In the room above was the naval half-pay captain, 
fierce and choleric to-night, as was sure to be the case w SF! 
covering from his gouty attacks. Fgr morenoisy andimpatientwaS 
he at these times than even when the gout was full upon him. “The ~ 
means of the family were grievously straitened, the captain having i 
nothing but his half-pay--and what is that to live upon? They 
were encumbered with debt. Life had long been rendered miserable ‘a 
by it. And in truth, how can these straitened men, — a 
well connected, as. they often are, keep debt from their door? 
Captain Chesney was, to use a familiar expression, over head | 
ears init. He had quitted the neighbourhood of Plymouth, where — 
they had lived for so many years, simply because the place grew a 
too hot to hold him, his creditors too pressing to be borne with, 
South Wennock was becoming the same, and people were growi ing? oe 
troublesome. i 
It was Jane who bore the burden of it all. Perhaps no father 4 
had ever been loved with a more bas a ban love than or 
was Captain Chesney by his daughter Jane. To save Aim one care t 
she ae have forfeited her existence. If by walking bate, slbe 
—and this is not speaking metaphorically—she could have Beye 
him of a minute’s pain, Jane Chesney would have gone lovingly to 
the sacrifice. Not upon him, not upon the others, had fallen the 
daily pains and penalties inseparable from 2 state of on ae 
Jane. The petty hourly cares and crosses, the ig ee 
creditors, the scheming how to make ten shillings go as far as other Se 
people made twenty, the anxiety for the present, the sickening east 
of the future, and what might be the climax—Jane bore it 2 ee 
meekly, patiently. But it was wearing her out. pies 











i than pain—upon her h 1d, and 
chin, J % settle 
ps He was not a accountant ; bettie re; t 
trained to be so; and she“had.to govover the: es mie ag 








ls, Jane | 1 wonder you get 
gs goon as they can, and not 


sey can” echoed Jane, in a tone of pais. 


porting ad fretting over them ? 


rf and fet over thes, Lau If I were 


troubles than you arc. 
Tatras But for 
pairs, rome not have reduced 









d Jane in tones of stern authority. 
ta Teflection on my dear father ?” 
-to. the i 











































. Many a one, I da » say,” was ; 
ft cay save trouble and PEE 
amply repaid.” ; ; 

Too true; it was all that was thought #f hy 
care of her life—saving annoyance to her 
watches, when a dread of what ‘these a 


Captain Chesney would press upon her brain, Jane 
lay her hand on her burning brow and wish that E 
could be altered, and permit a daughter to be ted in p 
her father. Laura resumed, “ee. +? 
“ And who, except. us, has to liveas we live? tail P 
better—in a house, like so many hermits; not daring to visit or 
visited, lest such visiting might increase by a few apsiersicese 
weekly liabilities? It’s a shame.” «oie ; 
“Hush, Laura! If we take to repining, that will be the wont 
all. It is our lot, and we must bear it leaipes Peis ee 
Laura Chesney did not appear inclined, pa ‘ 
just then. She struck the keys of the pet 
sionately, playing so for a few moments, as pagers ‘sens, 
anger. The little girl had leaned against pages = ye 
listening to her sisters, and turning her sweet brown ec, 
tothe other. Suddenly there came a sound on the floor 
a heavy walking-stick was being thumped upon it. _ : et 
“ There, Laura! that's because you played so loudly 1” cried the 
child. ‘“ To-day, when I was practising, I forgot myself and took 
my foot off the soft pedal, and down came papa’s s stick as. 
would knock the floor through.” 
Laura Chesney rose, Closed the piano, not quite so gently 
might have done, and went to the window, As she_ 
looking out, her soft dark hair acquired quite a § 
light of the setting sun. 
eThump! thump! thump! came the stick’ agsin 
from her seat. “It is not the piano; papa m 
thing.” “ ’ 
A voice loud and imperative interrupted her as she 
from the room. “Laura! Laura!” . 
Jane drew back, “It is for ra. Make t 
And Laura Chesney, Se Ce 
bck, mantle obich lay on a cha an 0 
shoulders, It served to conceal her d ri 








“it” returned se the child. “I don't think he 
! merinos—oh, until next winter.” 

Dress is expensive, Lucy, and you know——" 
‘ane,” said the girl, filling up the pause, for 


which had likewise occurred to 

ve ios shat once, Laura had appeared 
© evening, Jane wondered why she had so dressed. 
he cat the unhappy cause which was to bring 

agr le upon them—had yet dawned on the mind 


[ want to ask you something else, Jane. What did you 
ping there was a skeleton in every closet ?” 

Lucy.” She held out her hand, and the child came 
| herself on a stool at Jane's feet. Jane held the 


Sat looking upwards into her sister’s calm, 


ive ceo trea you might not have needed 
would have taught you and trained you more 
have done——” 

e,” interrupted the child, her large eyes filling with 
jood to me as mamma could have been, and you 


life, Lucy, daring, troubles come upon us: 


Jane? To every one in the world ?” 

dear ; it is the will of God. I do not 
hout them. We know what our own cares 
nd can scarcely believe it. We see them 
plentiful homes; nay, with wealth 
as we can tell, health and strength ; 
appy and united . Vet it 
who seem to us to be so for- 
epee fen bworld, Then 
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mat 4 












































CAPTAIN CHESNEY'S # 


by others, hidden from others’ eyes. Do y 
Lucy?” ee 
“Oh yes. But, Jane, why should care come to eve 

“ My child, I have just told you it is the will of God, ~Sor 
we bring it upon ourselves, through our own conduct; but Pil 
talk to you of that now. You are young and light-hearted, Lucy, 
and you cannot yet understand the weed of care. It comes to wean 
us from a world that we can stay but a little time in——" 

“Oh, Jane! we live to be old men and women!” i Ah 

Jane Chesney smiled; care and its bitter fruits—bitter to bear, 
however sweet they may be in the ending—had come to her early, — 
and made her wise. mre 

“ The very best of us live but a short time, Lucy—for, you know, — 
we must speak of time by comparison. Threescore years and ten 
here, and ages upon ages, life without ending, hereafter. Well, dear, — >| 
care and sorrow and disappointment come to draw our love from 
this world and to teach us to long for the next—to long for it, and 
to prepare for it. Care is permitted to come to us by God, and 
nothing comes from Him but what is good for us,” "eae: 

“ Why do people hide their care?” 


“It is our nature to conceal excessive care or joy; they are both 
too sacred to be exposed to our fellow-mortals; they arehidden away 
with God. Lucy, dear, you are too young to understand this”. == 


| “I shall look out for the skeleton now, Jane. WhenI see people = 
who seem a little sad, I shall think, Ah, you have a skeleton in your = 


closet !” 7 
“Tt exists where no sadness is apparent,” said Miss pare. <6 
“T remember meeting with a lady—it was before we came to = 5 
Wennock—who appeared to possess every requisite to make 
happy, and she was light-hearted and cheerful in manner,’ ¢ 
when I had grown intimate with her, I remarked to her, that if 
one ever appeared free from care, it was herself, I shall never for : 
her answer, or the deep sadness that rose to her face as she spoke 
it. ‘Few, living, have been so afflicted with anxiety and care as T 
have been; it has come to me in all ways; and, but for: : 
port, | could not have borne — must not judge 
Miss Chesney.’ The answer away my ; ; 
tears rose involuntarily to my own eyes, in echo to those 
earnestness and remembrance had called up to hers” 
“ What had her sorrow been, Jane?” 2 ke ee Se 
“ She did not say; but that her words and afiliction were 
too true, I was certain, She appeared to be rich in the world's tie 
having a husband and children, brothers and | ; 
short, apparently, to make life happy. T 
we least expect it, Lucy” = = 
Lord Qakburn’s Daughters. 7 












































geen Papa wae Laut reply Pats 
Sas was oot always in man nce 

4 B Bk cat Se eee: 
P 1 ‘epee 


. ; 
to her cheeks, Should be noticed. In 
touched the worst foot in the worst part; 
one of the most impatient to bear pain that 
shrieked, shook his stick, and finally let off some of 
was in the habit of calling his quarter-deck language: 
* Papa, I am very sorry ; my hand slipped,” she de 
“Did you ever have gout, Miss Laura Chesney? 
“ No, papa.” 
“Then perhaps you'll exercise a little care vy 
those who do have it, and not let your hand ‘slip. 
it's all you are good for, to agonize suffering 
do here? Why don’t you let jene-comeee™ 
“Why, papa, you called me 
“That cantankering piano! Ill send for a 
he shall value it, and take it away. What's the re 
doesn't come? He's getting above his b e 
has not been here all daylong. J have a great m 
and callin one of the Greys. I wish I had done 
came here ; they are attentive. You shall write 
him not to put his foot inside my gate any more.” 
~Laura’s heart turned sick. Sick lest her father | 
threat. 
“He could not ‘be dismissed without bei 


low tones, hoping the suggestion might ha 
growled; .° . eet aie 
“Has Pompey come back? he p 


submissively before him, not daring to leave wt 
“Not yet, papa. He has had tin 


_ “But T say he has had time,” persist 


“He is loitering over that prec 








Why, w Janet on: er the other morning. 
rn ” 


ould she tell me she did, if she 
Bike whe, do you?” 
“she did not hear from her. 
d not. Had she heard from her, she 


right foot. “You be shot!” he 
for seeking to deceive your father. 
oul hands but for Jane! Here, put 





























Jane Chesney si « Calves feet re 50 
she said. “T did it for the best. a tic 
I have to go on at all.” 


boldly returned Laura, But Jane only shook her h 
“Jane, have you heard from Clarice lately?” re 
ae eur; her eyes somewhat in su 
ura, I should not be to the 

Why do you ask that question Be ly e 

“ Papa says that you heard from her on Tuesday; that 
him so, I said you had not heard, and he sai CC 
of wanting to keep the news from him.” 

“ Papa says I told him I had heard from Clarice!” repe: 
Chesney in astonishment. 

“ He says that you told him you heard from her on 

“ Why, what can have caused papa to fancy such a thi 
she added, as a recollection seemed to come to her: “ 
the mistake must have arisen. I mentioned Clarice’s . 
hoping that he might be induced to break the barrier ¢ 
speak of her. I said I thought we should soon be hearing from 
That was on Tuesday.” Br 

“Why do you think we shall soon be hearing from her?” 

“ Because—because "—Miss Chesney spoke with 
tion—“I had on Monday night so extraordinary a dream. 
sure we shall hear from her before long.” 

Laura Chesney burst into a laugh. “Oh, Jane, you'll 
die of laughter, some day, with those dreams of yours. L 
what it was.” Ags 

“No, Laura; you would only ridicule it.” 

Lucy Chesney stole up to her eldest sister. 
tell me; I shall not ridicule it, and I like to h 

Jane shook esd (a One aaa ng 
knew there was no pre ot 
and I shall not tell it. 
Tuesday, in posts 
her name before papa. 
have occurred.” Cr 

“Was the dream 


ae do you want?” ake Laur aa 
“Want! » My money. Look: ane 
with a-wife and faty amily to k ae 
get that money that the ¢ O 

ood awe T must and will.” ~~ 

He spoke in a civil but yet Sia intense 
from her very heart that she could ere : 

“ Here you have been, miss, the captain a 
always driving about in my‘fly, hit ‘ 
customers that would have paid nie 
my just due, nobody's never at home to’ 

“Ts it much?” asked Laura. © 

“It’s seven pound twelve 

_ She was startled ‘to pened! 


with.” 
“Will you let me nreenjeeeniaall 
“Wher T tell you he is ‘ill, and Cannot! 

replied Laura. “ You must ge 
“Look here, miss,” said the man.” You wi 

it’s true that you can’t; and mre 

who could. So I'll be, obliged to 

me, I’m very sorry to: ’ 

do it in self- west 








timidly added, “ you 


” she timidly 
oo: es ear A 
gate was opened, a spring 
oso Mr. a Seon covered, He 





sie 
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* You have made a short visit to papa, Mr. 
“T am coming in again after I have seen a patier 
replied. “What an unfavourable ay it has been 

“Yes. Do you know whether ae 
Jane, her reserve merging into c 

“It is only just over,. yey wees 
Chesney is so late this evening, They had me before 
or four times.” 

“What is the verdict, Mr. Carlton?” asked Laura ’ 
reader may remark that while she had called him by his Christiaz 
name, had spoken familiarly, when they were alone, she 1 
enough with him now, in the’presence of her sister, 
it never yet brought forth good fruit. Dene a) 

“ Nothing satisfactory,” was the surgeon’s answer, “ They found _ 
that the cause of death was the prussic acid in the draught; buthow 
it got into it they considered that there was no evidence to aay Ss 

“What should you have called ‘sesieinceaent Soa Cl ex 

Mr. Carlton smiled. “When I say not satisfactory, T } " ae 
the whole affair still lies in uncertainty.” nee 

“ Do you suspect any one yourself, Mr, Carlton?” i 

“ Not of wilfully causing the death. But,” he added, in a more 
hesitating tone, “I have, of course, my own opinion.” 

“That it occurred through a mistake on the part of Mr. ae 
Grey ?” : 

The surgeon nodded his head, “Through some 1 
doubtedly ; and it is impossible = look to any other qq 
But I should not care to! much in public, Itis not agree- 

able for a medical man to himself ebiged to cast refetion en A 
a brother practitioner.” wee al a ee! 
‘ “I do. not sen thet. ese 90m, SOG a \ a 
upon the point,” remarked iss Chesney. “Themedict 
erie from Mr, Stephen Grey's hands to the sick-t 
how else could it have got into it? And your haying smelt the p 
acid when the draught was brought p, is a certain proot t 











must have been done in nls teas, PV 
the poor young Jady’s connections sot Sm 
from?” F 
, “Not anything,” ce Me cao. Pd 


cover her Christian ind 





‘you walking through the garden 
him?” 
aaa view, or even in that 
seen the red flush that 3 
See answer. od 
Carlton is only a n: 
os surgeon : a 


= are a 










Loving him, as she did, with an tenpasaliell blind, all 
love, Laura Chesney in her heart bitterly resented this refi 
Mr. Carlton. She was fast falling into that ; n, un- 
healthy frame of mind in which every consideration is lost in the 
one swaying passion—love. Openly she did not dare to 
from her sister; it might have brought on ; 
Laura was not prepared; and Jane, deeming she had eid: 


passed to a different topic. ay ad 
“What did the flyman say?” +4 xb Soe 
“ He insisted on the money being paid to him between now and . a 


twelve o'clock on Saturday ; failing it then, he will proceed against 
papa publicly. Jane, I am sure the man will carry out his threat. | 
fe was not loud and angry, not even uncivil; but he was resolute” ~ 
And how is it to be procured ?” moaned Jane, leaning her head 
upon her hand, “I would almost sell myself,” she added, with a 
rush of feeling, “rather than bring these annoyances papa! 
Oh, if I could only take these troubles more effectually off him!” 

“Papa can battle with them a great deal better than you can, 
Jane,” said Laura, who was far from sharing Jane’s ultra-filial =. 
ing on the point. “ And it is more fitting that he should’ do so.” 

“It is not more fitting,” retorted Jane Chesney, ¥ 
gentle spirit could be roused by any reproach cast on 
is my dear, dear father, and I ask no better than to dey life 
to warding off care from his.” 

“Would you wish no better?” asked Laura + eaoue 
tones, as she glanced at the bliss presenting itself for Aer fature 1 life 


—the spending it with Lewis Carlton. ; 
“ Nor wish. better,” replied Jane, And the younger soc gaat : 
at her in compassion and half in disbelief. a | 
“There are pty cares coming upon wm Tar Fesumel 
Jane in a different “Rhode has given me warning. te 
“ Rhode has!” quickly echoed Laura in surprise. & What for?” 
“To ‘better herself? she said. | suspect the true motive is, that 
she is tired of the place. There is a great deal todo; and she hinted 
somewhat insolently, that she did not like a service plican’ 
were continually coming for Pega bye Sa to be put of pit’ — 
temper.’ 1 told her she might got p ; 
servant. 1 do not choose to. icp demand pe — 
longer than can be helped, She-— ‘What is it, acy 
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to it pn Miss Chesney, fea 
abroad. The young woman says 
; of the place.” . 

woman into ‘the dining-room,” said Miss 
° thither, encountering Pompey on 
{her of the termination of the inquest, and 


stood Judith Ford. She had come straight 
n t was over. Neatly dressed in good 
» her face full of sense and thought, 
y to her at the first glance. Judith gave 
herself, and concluded with observing that 
d by Mrs. Fitch it was a housemaid who was 
tt Rhode had now told her it was a cook. 
Siete enll Sa ten both,” replied Miss Chesney. 
who can undertake both duties—a maid-of- 
Weare gentle-people and highly connected,” 
Saeed, mistaken boasting, but 
own dignity to explain so far: “but my 
, has a very limited i income, which obliges us 
yO Could you take such a place ?” 
nt before giving her reply. In her time 
y of cook and was equal to its duties, 
only servant . ma'am?” she inquired 
demur, that she should like much the 


Saas oa ets attends on papa 



























“We could not take a servant from a trades n’ 
returned Miss Chesney, who was deeply hanwenclint ts’ er 
cratic prejudices. “ Where is it that you say you are stayin 

“ Number fourteen, Palace Street.” a 2 

The sound struck on Miss Chesney’s ear. “Number 
Palace Street! Why! that must be cl@®e to the house } 
sad tragedy has just taken place ! Lg 

“Tt is next door to it, ma’am,” was Judith’s answer. 


All Jane Chesney's curiosity, all her marvel—and the aaa os 


possess a good share of it~—was aroused. “ Did you See | ou 
lady ?” she inquired, quite eagerly, in her interest. ee aoe 





“1 saw her several times; I was with her,” was Judith’s answer, 


“Mr. Stephen Grey could not get the nurse for her that he wished, 


and he was glad for me to be with her. He saw a great — ; 


me, ma’am, in my last place.” 
“Tt was a terrible thing,” remarked Miss Chesney. 
“ It was an awful thing,” said Judith, “wherever the veka 
“That of course lies with Mr. Stephen Grey. There comet be 
two opinions upon it.” 


“There ca, ma’am,” dissented Judith, in an impressive tout re. 
spectful manner, “ The jury—to go no further—were of a different _ 


opinion.” sed 


“ft can understand their verdict; that is, understand the feeling 
which prompted them to return it, They did not like to bring in 
one against their fellow-townsman. Mr. Stephen has been’somuch 


respected in the town—as I hear; but we are little more ten ; 


strangers in South Wennock.” 


“The case is altogether shrouded in mystery,” said wi th j 


own voice assuming aa a tone pan as she 
may come to light some time; T trust it ; 
am sure it will be found that Mr. Stephen Grey was innocent.” 

“Do you think there was no mistake made in the medicine? 

“1 feel persuaded a none; that it was sent out from 
Mr. Stephen Grey's pure and proper. That the young lady was 
murdered,—as deliberately and wickedly murdered as any one ever 
was in this world—is my firm belief.” 


“ By whom?” 
« Ah, ma’am, there it all lies, That isthe mystery thao one 


can fathom.” 

“Pompey has been peseon Soares people were ite 
they came out of the inquest-room a strange 
‘They said that, but for that, the verdict might ie ise a 
Mr. Stephen Grey.” | AP: 

















yes 
die cc ‘but half reluctantly, and 
fanat of Judith, ' 

‘a visit to. Mrs, Crane the night of the 
he saw a strange face on the 
thinks it was only his fancy ; but, 
| a great deal of importance to 
again falling into soliloquy, “ but all 
qught into the full, clear light of day.” 
do not mean to say you were at the 


have now come from it.” 
thing,” cried Miss Chesney, recovering 
. It did sound very strange to her that a 
coroner's inquest for—as she supposed— 


; - Judith, “and I did not 
uso as a witness. . Though I had 
or four days, ma’am, I had Jearnt 
diy touched food. I could 


















hesney’s eyes suddenly opened to much that 


ace, to her unaccountable restlessness when they were 
he daily professional visit of the surgeon. Could it be pot 
he was learning to love him? : 


S 





lamp, and turned to Laura ; speaking sharply. : 
“Why are you in the dark, Laura?” 


| 
« Because Pompey did not bring in the lamp, I suppose,” returned 


0 


aura, in tones breathing somewhat of incipient defiance. ; 

Jane pressed down her anger, her fear, and composed her m 
to calmness... “ I did not know you had returned, Mr. Cat 
said, “ Have you been here long?” 2 





« Long enough to talk secrets to Laura,” he laughingly replied, ", 
a bold spirit. “And now I will go up to Captain Chesney.” 
He met the black servant carrying the lamp in as he ae a 


room. Pompey was getting to be quite an old man now; ae 
peen in Captain Chesney's service for many years. ries 
“ Leave the shutters for the present, Pompey,” said his 
“come in again by-and-by. What is all this, Laura?” 
impatiently, as the man left the room, ooo 
Laura Chesney remained at the window, looking out, int 
‘darkness, her heart full of rebellion, “ What is what?” 
“ What did Mr. Carlton mean—that he had: been | 
to you?” page 2 
& Jt was a foolish remark to make. 
, » And he presumed to speak of you by your 
Did he ?” , : tee 
© Did he! Did you not Roles.” 
thought 1 saw your head leaning 
ing as if the very unersn 









scure—to Laura’s fastidiousness latterly on the subject of her ¢ 
ress, to the look of radiant happiness s Pare ry : 


* Pe 
Crossing the room, she stirred the fire into-a blaze, rang for the 


c's 
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‘on, Jane ; that's enough,”"—and the young lad 


t speak. You are Miss Laura Chesney-— ” 

lane, I won't listen to it. I am tired of hearing wh 
we are. What though we have great and gram 
—do they do us any good? Does it bring plenty to ou 
it bring us the amusement and society we have a rig! 
Jane! I am tired of it all. There are moments when 
d to go and do as Clarice has done.” 

is a k pause of pain; for Laura had allude: 
a. of the Chesneys’ later life, Jane at lengt! 


7. be better for you, even that, than marrying Mr. Car! 
d in a hushed voice, “Laura, were Mr. Carlton ou 
“not see you marry him.” 

d from the window now, turned in her surprise 
lo x know hoy it is that I have taken so great a dislike t 
~ ~ariton,” continued Miss Chesney in a dreamy tone, not 5 

aswering Laura as communing with herself. “Laura, I 
ear Mr. Carlton. It seems to me that I would rather sec 
1 ve than united to him, were he the first match in 































“But I shall be very much obliged to yo 
Tsk 900 one tadae? bab i ar 
“Well then—but you will think me foolish—Mr, 
mixed up, and unfavourably, with that dreadful dream I 
on Monday night. I never liked Mr. Carlton, but since: 
T seem to have had a horror of him, I cannot help this, L 
a say it 75 very foolish; but—we cannot account for 
things.” . 3 “ ‘ 
How foolish Laura Chesney thought it, the haughty cor 
her countenance fully told. She would not condescend t 
it; it was altogether beneath her notice; or she deemed it so, 
Jane Chesney took her work-basket and sat down near the lamp, 
She was looking at some work, when a violent i oman 
Captain Chesney's stick was heard, and Lucy came flying downstairs. 
and burst into the room. f 
“Oh, Jane!” she exclaimed, “ Lady Oakburn’s dead.” cy 
Jane dropped her work ; Laura moved to the table, aroused to 
excitement. es are 
“Dead!” repeated Jane. “And when she wrote to me last week es 
she was so well!” Ree Sake | 
“ Jane, Jane, you don’t understand,” said the child. “Itis young ; 
Lady Oakburn ; not our old aunt the dowager. And a little baby _ 
has died with her.” q ; Ph ie aes 
The rapping stick overhead had’ never ceased. Jane, recovering <- 
her scattered senses, ran upstairs, the others following her. Captain 
Chesney was on his couch, all turmoil and impatience, 1 “ae 
incessantly; and Mr. Carlton sat near him, evidently at a loss to 
comprehend what caused the tumult. A shaded candle wasonthe 
table, but the blaze of the fire fell full on the surgeon’s impassive 
face, curious and inquiring now. It appeared thathe had beencon- 
versing with his patient when Lucy saw something in the Zimes 
newspaper, which was lying partly folded on the table, having only — 
recently been brought in, and she read it out aloud to her father 
Captain Chesney lifted his stick and brought it down on 
after his own fashion, as they entered. “Take up that new 
Jane,” he exclaimed, “and see what it is that Lucy has 
upon in the deaths.” PEA MY. 
Jane Chesney ran her eyes downwards from the top 
column and caught sight of something in the notice of births, w 
she read aloud. es = ae 
“On the 12th instant, in South Audley Street, the Count 





Oakburn of a daughter.” y 
Then in the deaths — ect ee aie 
“On the 14th instant, in South Audley 
Maria, the beloved wife of the Earl of Oakt 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters, = SS 















1d . 
What of that? He is a young man 
‘Soon be marrying pl Airy hes 

“T think if I were as near the British 
bt speculating upon reaching it,” said 
augh. 

“And prove yourself a fool for wiles 
old sailor. “No; it’s bad er after old 
shoes; but it’s worse looking after young ones’, I thank 
I have not been idiot enough for that, IT never, sir, alll 
to glance at the possibility of becoming Earl of Oak : 
There was also another heir before me, the young earl’s. bro 
Arthur Chesney, but he died. He got into a boating row at ( 
bridge a year or two back, and was drowned. Jane, you 
to the mourning.” 

Jane's he art sank with dismay at the prospect of aes 
outlay. “ Need we go to the ceshean Rei she ee 3 a 

“ Need we go to the expense!” roared the captain, his tongue and. 
his stick going together, “ what do you mean? You'd let the 
countess go into her graye, and not put on 7 as 
are out of your senses, Miss Chesney.” na oat reseed 

Mr, Carlton rose, He buttoned his coat over his slender ao | 
very gentlemanly figure, and contrived to whisper a word to ‘ 

ae 





as he was departing. ee | 
“ Be at ease, my darling. You shadd be mine, Should they deny es 


you to me, I will steal you from them.” | 
Her hand was momentarily in his; his breath mingled with hers, 


so low had he bent to her; and Leave, with a crimson face as 

apprehensive heart, glanced round to see if Jane was. ; 
But Jane had stooped over the gouty foot, in comer some 
sudden demand of Captain Chesney's. 

















CHAPTER XVII. ~ 


igh was name MR. CARLTON’S DEMAND, | 


poinai s. 

. sth pee A SHORT time went by, just a week or einai nesta an 
I had al caused by Mrs, Crane’s death was beginning in some degree to 
subside. No discoveries had been made, ee ob — a 
who she was or what she was ; no light whatever had 
up the mystery of her death. It is just possible thi 
bestir themselves in the search so actively and p 
might have done; there were no- distressed 
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AP 







































‘ Mi cochety tor kiself, und though what an attentive 
pe in doubt whether the two visits 
short one in the morning, snatched while Mr. Carlton 
d to jents; the long, gossiping one in 
rise in any motive so praiseworthy ; but as 
er 1 signs 
, however, Mr. Carlton and Laura did 
sundry stolen moments of interview. 
that the time had come for his 
Captain Chesney. His father, who had been—he 
it—a bad father to him for years, who had turned 
rto amy mention of his son’s possible marriage, 
a hint of such a future contingency to be 
nce, nay, who threatened to invoke all kinds 
if he contracted one, had suddenly veered round 
Nothing brings a bad or careless man to 
himself struck down by unexpected 
where the grave is seen with its portals 
h an illness had overtaken Mr. Carlton the 
a reconciliation with his son. From 
handsome house in a bad 
dying, he sent-forth a tele- 
Wennock, as you 













‘Mr. Carlton told her 










































. The money was only too welcome to Lewis Carlton, 
imself knew how he had been pushed, how pinched and 
He paid certain debts with some of it, and the rest he ap; 
to its legitimate purpose—decorating and embellishing hi 
inside. Many articles of new and costly furniture were ord 
and Mr. Carlton spared no pains, no money, to make it cc 
for her whom he loved so passionately——Laura Chesney. 
It never occurred to him that he could be eventually refused. 
demur at first he thought there might be, for Laura had con! 
to him how exacting her family was on the score of birth, and 
Carlton had no birth to boast of, hardly knew what the word 
But if Laura had birth, he had a good home, a rising practice, a 
the expectation of money at his father’s death; and he may be 
excused for believing that these advantages would finally weigh with = 
Captain Chesney. toelsgigs i 
With Mr. Carlton, to determine upon a thing was to do it. He 
had no patience; he could not wait and watch his time; what he — 
resolved to have, he must have at once. This acting upon ae 
had cost him something in his life, and perhaps would do so again. 
He did as he resolved. He spoke out boldly, and asked | ee 
Chesney for his daughter Laura, The captain received the Mi 
well, you had better hear how he received it. tok ea" 
It was proffered at an hour when Jane and Laura were out. ‘Mr. ae 
Carlton had an instinctive conviction that Jane Chesney would ee 
against him, and Laura had confirmed him in it; therefore he judged 
it well to speak when she was out of the way. Thecaptain’sconsent = 
gained, he could metaphorically snap his fingers at Miss Chesney. na 
He had paid his morning visit to the captain, and then gone ae 
up the hill to see other patients, but he was not long in doing so, 
and as he was returning he saw the two Miss Chesneys go out of © <i 
the gate, in their black silk dresses, and turn toward the tows, "n. 
They did not see him. A moment’s hesitation in his own nind, and 
Mr, Carlton entered. Lucy came looking from the drawing: ¥ 
as he invaded the hall, and he went into the drawing-room wit 
while Pompey went up to inquire if his master would ; a K 
Carlton five minutes’ private conversation. : a ae ; 
4 i: you drawing?” Mr, Carlton asked, as he saw signs” bell ; 
employment on the table. :, sta Si aehet 
“Yes,” replied Lucy. “T am very fond of di especially 
landscapes. Jane draws beautifully, and she teaches me 
likes music better. See, I have to fill in wee: 
“You won't half do it,” said Mr. Carlton, lookin 





?” exclaimed Lucy in excessive wonder. 






Lucy,” he said, recovering his equani- 
“a moment's peace since the 
kk has done nothing but din these questions 

s I shall be turned into prussic acid 








0, of course it was not wilfully done.” 
@ tell me, have they found out whose 

















































word of 
in London, in extensive practice; I a 
at his death to inherit a considerable fortur 
that death will not be long delayed, and then I. 
be called a rich man.” ae 
“ Sir,” interrupted the plain-spoken sailor, lor, 
this? Were your father Chancellor of the Exche 
endow you with the country’s revenues, it would be 
mine.” & 
A flush rose to the brow of Mr, Carlton. es 
“Permit me a moment yet, Captain Chesney, while 
myself. I am well established here; am getting into ¢ 
practice—for the Greys are going down; and down the, Ww 
after that fatal mistake of Mr. Stephen's, In a little tir 
expect to be netting a thousand a year.” : 
“ But what is it all to me?” wondered the captain, “Pir 
you're welcome to it.” ei 
“ Even had.l only that in prospect, it would not be so bad 
come ; but when my father’s money is added to it, I shalt hi 
own with any one in Wennock, Captain Chesney, 1 want one | 
share this with me. 1 want you to give her to me. Your dau ghte 
Mr. Carlton spoke ina low tone of emotion, and it be 
whether the captain heard him aright. Certain it is that 
no reply, but stared at Mr. Carlton as if he had become moon- 
“T speak of Miss Laura Chesney,” ingeon. 
sir, give her tome! I will be a loving husband to her, 55 
want for nothing to make her happy that the most peste 
tenderness can bestow.” - PP 
Captain Chesney wondered whether he himself had 
whether Mr. Carlton had done so, He had a firm 
it must be one or the other. Hé no pet 
range of possibility that any common ¢ pra 
presume to aspire to an alliance with the isto 
Chesney, than that he, the captain, should dare to 
the royal princesses, His stick trembled ominously, 
yet come down. 5 
“ Wuat did you say, sir?” he den 
“Sir, I love your daughter; I love 
never yet loved, and never shall love. 
to make her my wife?” a 
Down came the stick in 
tain’s voice as an ac 
eT eve’ 
«yn1” chafed the captain. “4 
‘ae 
a ick : 















































da pe taker maa 
u get any other answer from me. You are 
}a fool or a madman would dream of such a 
7. i proposing. Do you know, sir, that my 


2 
ton. If the names were to be picked out in 
s, the one might prove equal, if not superior to 


4y—goodness bless my soul!” retorted the amazed captain. 
“ye ui are a common apothecary, sir—a dispenser of medicine ! 
v' to a union with the Chesneys?” 
of the Royal College of Surgeons,” angrily 
ere ene = toes bis temnper. 

of Surgeons rolled into one,—their 
and iehatb dihln, you wouldn't dare to glance at 
You any sense of propriety within you. Do you 
lis gentleman out, you rascal!” added the inflamed 
ee es ey bead of the unhappy Pompey. 
Doctor,” cried Pompey. But Mr. Carlton 


























“It is said in Scripture, that a woman shall I 
mother, and cleave unto her husband. I would 
Captain Chesney. By what right, her affections 
my means suitable, do you deny me your di rh 

“ The right of power, sir,” was the sarcastic atat 
that I have answered your question, allow me to ask y¢ 
what right did you seek her affections? You came int 
with one ostengible object, and c availed 
your footing in if to pursue another! Sir, you had no 3 
this, and I tell you that you are a sneak and a coward. 
Mr. Surgeon. Send me up your bill, when you get hom 
attempt to put your foot inside my door again, or to « 
to Miss Laura Chesney,” 

“ That is easier said than done, Captain Chesney,” ec 
Carlton, but he did not turn to leave. Ata! 
“Now, you black villain! the door, I say; and both 

thank your stars that I am this day powerless, or your s} 
learn what it is to beard a quarter-deck captain.” 

But Mr. Carlton was already out, and Pompey also. 
thing that they were, for the stick of the roused captain c 
through the air after them; whether meant for one or the 
both, the sender best knew. It struck the { 
ing to the floor, adding another dent to the 
hed oo many dents in an se mae Bea 

Leaning against the door, shivering 
The noise in the chamber had attracted her notice, a 


arm of Mr. Carlton. 


“Oh, tell me what has happened? heard | 


has she done?” Bem 
Mr. Caiflon sik of her and, and moved ’ 


A CONFLICT wes ii on in ‘tn 
pee ae = ls ee 


MM Sboud Ibe oteRianhe bd ual 
the straight line of renga: be o} 
notions of right in which she had 1 
her home in defiance, quit it 
Mr, Carlton? Reader! i hs inde et 
it is to have to write it of a well-trained ge 


reproach that the case seemed to demand 
ain; and he finally 

















$y and 




































































KL Capta Mi Laura 
s soon have suspected her of stealing po ane 
a gentleman, and Laura's movements were free desars Ute taattnased in thd Re 
z . the trees there. I 
that this state of things could continue. for this watery alah 
reared to deceit, and she did feel ashamed of Jater than. she had wished to 
else—a fear of detection. Each again now, and it had pleased him to 
. , 
r into that grove, she protested before he allowed Jane to make it. 
‘Mr, Carlton that it must be the last: that she dared patience, Was Mr. Carlton waiting 
me And suppose she made it the last, he answered, away? Taking one cup of tea hastily, Laura 
n? we ¢ they to bid each other adieu for ever? saying she had a headache, quitted the room. 
‘Laura Chesney’s heart was only too much inclined to Unheeding of rain which began to fall, Laura 
€ specious argument he breathed into it—that there was» trees. Leaning against the trunk of one thicker than 
me way of ending satisfactorily the present unhappy stat¢ of Mr. Carlton, Laura, who was in a state of continuous terr 
that of flying with him. It took but a few days to accom- these interviews, flew to him for shelter, ' age 
—to convince her that it would be best for them in every way, “ Oh, Lewis, 1 feared you would be gone! I thought” 
duce her to promise to consent. So long as she was Miss never no Ea Pees ot Pare — the newspaper, 
: Chesney, Captain Chesney's obstinacy would continue, he Jane w not make tea unless - Idared. ome 
wed; but when onc¢ they were married, he would be casily until it was made, because they would have been calling 
Mr, Carlton believed this when he said it. “ Only one night more, Laura, and then it will be over,” 
loud, hot-tempered men, who were so fond soothing answer. ; (= ee 
bore malice long. Perhaps as a rule he was At least, he had meant it to soothe her. But the step st 
| mules there are exceptional cases. With many about alasne seemed to come before Laura then in all its 
with many qualms of self- and appalling sternness. : ; 
Mr. ends laid his fg a0 vom “| don’t know that 1 can do it,” she murmured, with a 
But for his having been forbidden the house, “It en pri Rap rte me, Lene ae 
: ; “ s : 
have ventured upon the step ; but to continue to “To run away from my father’s home. 


trembling to sce him, she dared not; and to 
ace  saSorgemetd been the bitterest fate of all. that the time is coming near, I Z 
days elapsed since the rupture betw brought up to be so obedient.” 
ffaliea Clissney ected to have lived omens from it. We have been pe me vat 
, when she glanced back at this time, she asked herself “Hush, Learel.. Yea 9) SS ae 


that only those few days, a fortnigh view of this.” %. 
over her head, dette which rat o> a She did not answer aleal. eaele ; 
her home with Mr, Carlton. Only a few too grave a view could be taken of a daug? 
upon a siep that must decide the destiny of her tinely her father’s home. Laura’s Conscience W 
to-night. Asti 
the trees, r 
divined her thoughts, as by instinct, 
“ Laura, believe me, you cam 





Saupe passionately reiterated, “ You 
me now.” 
“felt she could not live without him. She 
ye soothed, to be satisfied. Gradually, one by 
selted away; and she discussed with him finally 
fing away undetected, unpursued. The time for 
‘fing was drawing very near: four-and-twenty 
it. 
for Mr, Carlton to be away, and for Laura 
she should be missed, Mr. Carlton, with 
many another, at length quitted her. Laura 
minutes where she was, to still the beating of 
t, to live over again the sweet, stolen interview. 
s, and, if all went well, she should belong to him 


Se iebe: It was 


But now she turned to look for 
moon burst from behind a cloud, 
$ glitter through the leaves of the trees. 
been that night. 


Ahavevyou to do with Lewis Cariton?” 
Reiiahd, whch awe, Joan 
ing nothing her hands clutching the shew, 


eS 

) . 
»* 

“a 













































the path, enveloped in what looked tre 
stood a man, a stout, very short man—as it’s 
He supposed it to be some traveller : 
who might have business at the house; he su 
in at the gate in the minute that had elapsed 
had passed out of it. Conscious that he was not 
Chesney's premises on pursuits of the most hone 1 
surgeon felt somewhat embarrassed. At that n 
turned and raised his cap, and to Mr, ] 
beneath it the face he had seen once before. — : 
It was the same face he had seen on the staircase i 
the night of his patient’s death; the same sey 
intensely black whiskers, and its ghastly white sk 
horror, as if the dead were about him, overspreai 
he knew not whether the figure before him was. 
He leaned his brow on his hand for one single ins 
self-possession ; and when he looked up, the figur 
Gone where? Mr. Carlton could not say, could not 
it had not come down the path Bites certain ; 
brushed past him; and it was ertain it 
to the house, or it would not yet have been o 
was he disposed to think it had disappeared 
he had heard no sound of theirebeing moved, 
considered himself a brave man, a man bolde 


it? did you see it?” she sobbed. 
en here?” 
— but still he 


: ee is es what i wes It was 
trees, and I saw it when I turned to look 
eee? owen % wee & vonen 
‘woman's; but afterwards I thought it was 


was the worst; it warned me em aa 


‘ought it some curious passer-by, who 

came intruding in at the gate to look. 
th a burst of agitation that almost shook 
self, “it is not true, is it? Lewis! 


Es as the tot ot ett contro, a8 
eh ns Another fear attacked 


don’t know whether it was a man or 
st you,” panted Laura, “It told me 
with Lewis Carlton; that if I valued 

ps my life, I should not.” 
o has penetrated our secret, and who 
s” interrupted Mr. Carlton in a tone of bitter 


ed. “It told me to ask you what 
aak if you dealt in poison.” 


“could see nothing distinetly, 
_ palle—or perhaps it only a 


~- you seen it?” 


“T believe | have seen kent FP reanal 


that any one was present; and sing ge que wt 
self-control just as much as Laura had lost it. “ 
that room the night of the death,” he conti 

n this minute as I was coming peck. coves 

‘he particular information, and the associations it 
did not tend to reassure Miss Laura Chesney, ~~ 


“The face you saw outside the lady's room in 


she said, with a faint shriek, “It never could 


added, relapsing into another fit of trembling. 


here!” = 
I know not,” cried Mr. Carlton; and it 


“1 am not sure, Laura, that i rae hee 


ere did you see it? 


saw it in the path, but I did Y see 
It is either that, o bt 





























n 
Jame to Lord Oakburn. See. | 


r should have been sent here.” 
coat out his hand for the letter, and turned 


it, after the usual manner of people when a letter 


r or him, sure enough. ‘The Right Honourable the 
Cedar Lodge, the Rise, South Wennock,’” con- 


be, reading the full superscription aloud. “He must be 


+ condescending of him, I’m sure,” growled the captain. “T's 
has not accorded me since he was at Eton. What 
here, I wonder? Wants change of scene perhaps.” 
cla You don't think he can be coming to stay, 
have nothing fitting to receive him; no establishment, 
‘odation. He cannot surely be coming to stay with us!” 
e comes he must take things as he finds them. I shall not 
Out of the way, neither need you. ‘Not able to do ir, 
i shall sar gay to him; ‘Frank Chesney’s too poor; had his 
sti selves, old Frank might have carried his head 
“hal need do, Jane, is to see that he has a shake- 


‘a pause. “He——” 
ie ae Oaks?” interrupted Lucy, 
ee a 








1 hold that had great grievances 


pa sp ieee 




































post-mark, Jane?” 

Jane Chesney turned the letter over, 

be “ Pembury.” Tt was the post-town it 
it $s seat, Chesney Oaks. 

“He must have started ¢ k should hing 
* And this has been sent pe 

“ How did he know our address 

“ How did he know our sdaiter Renta 
choler. “What should hinder his it?” 
head under a bushel, pray? Wies Tee con 
this neighbourhood, the family received intimation 
I write to the earl the other day when his wife 
asked to the funeral, little stupid ; and couldn’t 
confounded gout?” 

“Lucy’s only a child, papa,” soothingly i 
does not reflect before speaking.” 

“Then she ought to do so,” said the ¢ 
herself a simpleton. He'll be wanting apotiies 
so you had better look out, Mis$ Laura, and set y 
when he comes. You wouldn’t make a bad counte 

The grim sailor spoke in jest. See 
capable of scheming for his daughters in 
seemed to take the words in earnest. She 
nearly untasted breakfast, her face bent; bet 
flushing with a vivid crimson. : Ei 
thought his random shaft must have srk 
exciting visions of a peeress’s coronet, p 
But Jane, who had also noticed the blush, a 
cause, and one that pleased her not. 

“ Papa,” resumed Lucy, venturing gn 
is it from this to Chesney Oaks?” — 


“About thirty miles, line mags 
“1 think I ought to have frei 
Oakburn is coming,” continued tt aid 


“ Wait for that until he does c! 











ctionate, well-meaning P: 
as his best legs allowed 
_ trouble of using them. At the very instant they peakis 
John Grey was seen driving past in his gig. Judith ran out. 
___ The groom heard her call, and pulled up, and Mr, G as 
in with Judith when he found what was the matter, In tenn 
the wounds were washed and strapped together with plaste 
~ had cried very much with terror, ere 7 
“Shall I die? Shall I die?” she asked of Mr. Grey, i 
heart beating, her hands trembling. _ le Le 
“No, of course not,” he replied. “What made + 
, that?” a. 
fenve Laura's bobs to sub- “I heard them talk about my dying; Iam sure 7 


Staits and passed the staircase Lucy, who was of an excitable and also of a timid ten 


ae j . “T heard them say that perhaps the artery was divided 
See oP met oF the gran es : kill people?” 
blow, a crash of glass, and a shrick 7 


it a : "a “Not always,” said Mr. Grey, “Keep your hands s 
+ secant nas a ang brave little gir.” ae 
Meaty iste toilves “ Are you sure I shall not die? ; 
pat his own, sac Be) “ Quite sure; you are not in any danger, Look h "he 
ia the hall. i turning up his coat-sleeve and wristband, and exhibiting | 
pynat has happeaed? -1 thought to Lucy, while the others stood around, the captain in 
harm amidst the bottles. ‘ By subdued mood. “ Do you see that scar?” ee 
ho it is,” burst from the choleric 4 “Yes,” was Lucy's aawet, ei 
n “It's Lucy. She hes “Well, once, when I was younger than you, T fell 
n window, and perhaps killed herself <a window just as you have done, and cut my wrist. 
. Lucy My on the carpet closeto danger in my case, and shall I tell you why?—the cut ¢ 
f, on the ground, In running ¢ artery. Though who made you so wise about arteries,” 
to her father, her foot had 42 Grey, smiling, “I don’t know. Bat you see, Miss Luey—I 
nst the window, breaking 3 - heard them call you Bucy, and I like the Hg it was my 
was cut, and the inside of 3) —you see, where there is great anger there s generally gre: 
ed her in achair, butthe My father, a surgeon, was in the room when I did 
ie Re PT ai ee ona the artery immediately, and the danger 
sir,” she whispered to her foolish little hurt of yours, although 
Eg ie ae ar Took formidable, there has not been 
when the child’s dying!” not touched. Do bicaty pees 2 
nd get help.” cet eo! ee ee " _ © Yes,” replied Lucy, “and 


y. Shall you come and see 1 ‘ 
ity Popes na seal ust 
ain in their places. And now, 

hands still.” 











in Chesney, and I am glad I happened 
. It mig ee need accident.” 
nk ‘said the captain ; “and, sir, I see that you 
and 2 ep gaiammamaaaa And | can only regret 


Mr. Grey. 
atop wha fool of a Carlton. I dislike him, 
darken my doors again: he has proved Armse/f 
2 an. He's not fit to tie your shoes, socially, Mr. 
T can tell erent; and I don’t suppose he is, professionally.” 
ena shed said a word to the captain to set him right 
Mr. Carlt skill, which was really superior, 
is gig in the 
went on. 


rain, and drove away. 
evening post brought another letter for 
Oakburn, though the day had failed to bring the earl 
ley dined at five, as usual, and afterwards Captain 
nt into the town to meet the omnibus from Great Wen- 
4k the earl, or news of him. 
letter arrived, and Janc 
Mr, Jobn Grey, who had 
in towards dusk. 


Dracaena 
. eS, 

















































© He is lying at 

this way. The Chey Oa 
this, to meet a physician from Pembury 
He did not come, but. sent a friend, anc al 
explained to me that the first was detained by S le 
of Lord Oakburn. He has been staying at Cl 
funeral of the countess, went into a house w 
Taging, and caught it. On the day I met thisg 
that a few hours would probably terminate his fe 

Jane was silent, silent from positive 
up from her chair. 

“But, Mr. Grey, if Lord Oakburn should not | 
should he have his letters sent here?” Lucy f 
had been anticipating great pleasure from the: 

“That is what I am thinking about,” said 
one letter, it is two; the one is from P ab 
London. Unless Lord Oakburn should be int 
why, as Lucy says, should letters be sent to meet 

“You may rely upon it that the Lord Oakburn: sere 
at Chesney Oaks is not intending to come here 
Chesney. Probably you may know the next heir? 

“ Papa is the next heir,” said Jane. 


quickly repeated Mr. Grey. 

“Yes, he is.” 

“Then, my dear young lady, it is. 
Grey, after a grave pause. “ Rely upon it, the youn; 
and that these letters are addressed to = athe 
Oakburn.” 


Jane CHESNEY sat in the darl 
letters which had caused them. 
tion was 








Speer i: = 
Where could Laura be? Eero 
Jane began to feel angry at the Se, 
She could not longer delay tea, ses he 
would inevitably know of Laura’s” absence, Just 
came in. 
7 _ “Why, where’s Miss Laura?” she exclaimed, in. surp 
out again to the garden in her room a minute ago, and found this on the n 
Laura’s r y and s cke. It Came in to bring it to her.” . 
on 7 . It was Laura’s purse ; the one she ordinarily weed Jan 
ed. “1 will go after her, — Laura had dropped it from her pocket. It was quite 
* cS ” had seen her recently making a new one with green silk 
beads; perhaps she had taken that into use, 

“Is Miss Laura out?” asked Judith. 

There was no denying it; there could be no sinoot 
down, no plausible excuse offered for it; and Jane oh 
ached with its own pain. : 

“ She—she may have stepped out to, purchase som 
town that she was ina hurry for, some trifle: 
breathed Jane. “She is sure not to be 

~ Judith.” Pied eis. 
The tea was made and partaken of, and still 
But when the time went on to em, Jan 
- that a suspicion of the dreadful. 
in every sense be to Jane—had ) 
_ She threw.a shawl over her b 


betel > 


oe 


’, 
— 


ad 
vite 
= 


: 
PA, 








t, the hall lamp_ 
ing had never happened 
k whether his favourite 
he > mistress, “T had better 
may have been overtaken 
home, and may have stepped 
ot ; they saved her the em- 
th that her own thoughts had 


80, Judith ; but she is very thought- 
e may have seemed a welcome shelter 

mind going-——” ait 
nce to be finished. Another 


7 


bonnet and cloak, a large 


Rise. To a quick walker, Mr. 
than five minutes’ distance from 

$ all downhill; but in the present 
road, Judith could not get on so 


RE. 
hae A 
ay 


on was rnb from the town.” 
~ ee away?” asked Judith, — 
_ “He went away suddenly this evening. — ; 
to us, for he didn’t tell us of it till he came down from hk 
his hat on, and his portmanteau in his hand, and his ca 
door to take him,” continued the voice, in rather an aggravatec 
as if the sudden departure had not altogether given the sp 
_ pleasure. “ He said then he was going out, and should not be! 
for some days.” ny 
“Well,” said Judith, “it’s not Mr. Carlton I want, I came t 
whether one of our young ladies had stepped in here to shelte: 
the rain.” pe a 
“Who is your young ladies?” came the next question, 
“The Miss Chesneys. One of them went into the town’ 
evening, and, as she’s not come home again, she must haye 
shelter somewhere. We thought perhaps it might be here.” 
“No young lady has taken shelter here. There's been no 
here at ail but Mrs, Newberry’s servant, saying her mistress 
worse, so I had to send heron to Mr. Grey’s. She was ast 
as could be when she found Mr. Carlton had gone away fo 
days, wanting to know why he could not have told them of it! 
“ My young lady is not here, then?” - 
“She’s not here, and she has not been here. Tl make E 
4 notice on the lamp to-morrow night, ‘ Mr. Carlton out © 
pursued the voice wrathfully. “There’s no fun in being 
for nothing, just as you get into your first sleep.” 
“Well, I'm sorry to have done it,” said Judith, 
help myself Good night.” ; i 
~ © Good night.” bets) 
-Judith halted at the gate, wondering what sh 


3 The 
_ As she stood there, a sudden thought, like a tay 


a pleasant ray—flashed upon her, and her n 


_ Opened to a conviction of the truth, A 


certain as though she had seen the*night's 
Carlton’s sudden journey and Laura’s ‘ 








Chesney to the earldom 
his daughters with Mr. 


y ‘been’ accomplished ; and if 
elect before the 
y, they did not materially retard the 


an mete ths Seed a doves plotter. 
, was that he should be in his open 
from the Rise, and that Laura 

, called Blister Lane, and other 
uented, led to a small place named 
he trains stopped for passengers. It was 


k, and Mr. Carlton knew that his 


nd as quickly as any other 
vib arrmeay that no one but 
the departure. He did not dare 
re aaah station of Great 
d ‘ized them. 


faker: He said not a panes 
absence ar “Aer 


in 


$? : 


as 


i 


“T shall not want you with me to-night 
when he had taken the reins to pha ip ote 
Evan, as Hannah had done, voudaskuiicas 
tos but it was no concern of his, and he was rather ph 
- that he was spared a drive on that rainy night. He p 
portmanteau under the seat, and Mr, Carlton settled 
hers in, under the head of the carriage. 
“ You need not wait up for me,” said the surg 
“ And the horse, sir?” returned Evan, opening his. 
“ The horse will not be back to-night.” ie 
He drove away, leaving Evan standing there and looking ; 
him. Mr. Carlton was not a communicative master at any time, | 
Evan did marvel that he had given no further 
Was he to be up earlier than usual in the morning to tedel 
horse and Mr. Carlton? All that Evan supposed was, that he 
going to some patient where he was likely to be detained Gort 
But, then, what of the portmanteau ? 
e W here’s the master gone to?” was Hannah's rather sharp 
tion as he turned into the house. 
“ Who's to know?” retorted Evan. “ He told me I was 
up for the horse. I suppose they'll neither of "em be hom 
“To-night!” somewhat sarcastically repeated Hannah. 
not coming home for some days; so he told mé. It’s —— 


_ way! JI wanted to ask him for ae ee 


morrow, and now I can’t take it.” Bi 


Mr. Carlton drove quickly up the beefs 


Rise, and was about to turn into the 


of rendezvous, when advancing C 
“ Good | evening,” said Mr. Grey. 
oy Very,” —— pronounced 











typhus fever; and as letters have 
to the Earl of Oakburny 1 

joubt th: rred. In fact, I fee 
a ees ries heard it mentioned 
little did not understand the allu- 
Pied to we La of Oakburn which had come 


: ti ~ ' dd 
¢ is dead, Captain Chesney is Earl of Oakburn, an 
ro meant for him. 1 have just suggested that 
ye matter to Miss Chesney.” 

Carlton was of too impassive a temperament to betray sur- 
Other men might have dropped the reins in their astonish- 
sight have given vent to it in fifty ways. Mr. Carlton it only 
ws ‘silent. Captain Chesney, Earl of Oakburn? Why, then 
ghters were the Ladies Chesney ! 


4 


r ia 
a ; 


evening repeated the younger surgeon, and touching his 

h the whip, he turned into the lane and waited. 

“a somewhat singular thing, noted afterwards, that John 

wid have encountered both of them on that eventful night, 
of escaping. Laura Chesney, watching her time to 

nobserved, took the opportunity of doing so when she 

was in the drawing-room with Jane and Lucy. But 



















“We have been Lord | 
”“ He is related to us} his father 

































i The weather is —_ as bad as it 
may clear up in a few minutes, 0 
shall have a rough night. Dost cma gg 
it's enough to drown you.” 

She turned back, apparently all obedience, 
in amidst the wet trees until Mr. Grey should be ; 
Her heart was beating wildly : her conscience, ev 
to her to abandon the project. Of course, peo 
upon these romantic expeditions cannot be s ipp oll 
common sense in the flitting; and Miss Laura Chesney! 
out in thin kid shoes and without an umbrella. | 
wrapped up for travelling: she had not dared to t 
but her ordinary attire, lest it should attract atte 
Mr. Grey gone, she came forth from her hidir 

.in the mud and rain to the spot in Blister Lane- 
minutes’ distance—where Mr. Carlton was await 

He had not waited long. Laura went up, pan 
and fright. The rain was then coming down in 
Carlton left his restive horse—for the horse. 
restive that night—and sprang forward to meet and: 
She burst into a flood of tears as he hurried her 

“under cover of its shelter. i 

“Oh, Lewis! I cou/d not go through it again,” she 
was all but stopped by Mr. Grey.” eS te 
* They started. Mr. Carlton drove alofig at the most 
the lane and circumstances allowed ; and Laura’ gi dually rega 
tolerable composure. But she felt sick with z prehens 
heart was fluttering, her ears were strained to catch saya 
behind her, so apprehensive was she of | ies in pursuit 
Carlton asked her what it was that had arisen | n conne 

letters and the Earl of Oakburn, and Laura ; 

In a moment of less agitation, she wou 

came to know anything about it; but the 

to her in this. ~ Ee 


“ You have been : 














ans : 
procure one, when he was 
her walk! she said. She should not dare 
; nd a strange horse that night ; and besides, 
‘should inevitably lose the train. 
“Laura. Think of the rain—the roads. You 
thin this old man’s cottage until the conveyance comes 
ee - 
:  hatiahe chose, could be as persistent as any one, 
a 4etermined to bear on at once to Lichford, braving all 
miences and discomforts. Poor thing! the chance of pur- 
‘of discov i; to her as a vista of terror and disgrace. 
don this mad scheme, and there remained nothing 
on with it now. 
we Started: one of the men carrying Mr. Carlton's port- 
‘a. small parcel brought by Laura, and a lantern ; the other, 
sribed, entering on a search with another lantern after Mr. 
Js fugitive horse. But it was a comfortless journey, that 
a half of lane; a wretched journey. Umbrellas appeared 
se an article in the locality as carriages; the old man 
Se one—* a old green un, wi’ ne’er a whalebone 
but his missing wife had got it with her. How 
Station, Laura never knew, Mr. Carlton almost as 
¢, He had taken off his overcoat and wrapped it about her; 
= rain was drenching them, and both were wet through when 


























nw afew yards of it, the whistle and the noise of an 
F train sounded in their ears. Laura screamed and flew 


: i be too late!” 
* more than the lights, guided her through a waiting- 
he platform. Mr. Carlton, in little less commotion than 
a for the place where tickets were issued, and 
_ The rattle he gave at the board was enough to 
ket-clerk inside, had one been there. But that did 





































with the velocity of an express, and b 
hung in a first-class carriage, Laura 
form of Captain Chesney. cha 
With a faint cry, with a shiver of dismay, she 
the wall. He know how different was the object 
ney’s sudden journey, but Laura naturally conclu 
gone in pursuit of her. He did not see her; there w: 
fort in that; he had his face bent rather from her, as 
with a passenger on the opposite side of the comp 
never looked towards her at all. Laura stood there 
fear, gazing after the train, expecting that it would stop 
Mr. Carlton came forth from the room in an access of 1 
easily described, at the neglect (as he supposed it) of the: 
the station. Ave looked after the train also, now whir 
view, and could not understand why it had not stopped. 
with a band round his hat, who appeared to belong to 
was advancing leisurely from some remote part of the 
huge lantern in his hand, Mr. Carlton attacked him vig 
What was the meaning of this? Passengers wait 
the train, and no one in attendance to issue tickets 
plain to the Company; he'd write to the Times ; he 
Mr. Carlton’s explosive anger it was impossible to 
would not do. xy 
The man received it all with stolid equanimity, simply 
reply that the gentleman was mistaking the trains, if he | 
to get tickets for the one just gone by. It didn’t stop the 
“Not stop here?” repeated Mr. Carlton, a 
« But there is a train stops here about this time? 
‘The man shook his head. “One stopped | 
ago,” he said. “The one just ee never 
yet, since I have been on the service.” 
* And Mr. Carlton, hastily taking out his wate 
have consulted before, found that they had lost | 
by more than twenty minutes, thanks to the acc 
“ When does the next train pass that stops : 
“ At midnight. Take tickets te tes. ato 
Mr. Carlton drew Laura's hand 


Be 
































ivering inwardly and outwardly. Mr. Carlton took 
things, shook them, and hung them on a chair. 

@ pleasant plight to be placed in: arrested mid- 

q manner, in all this discomfort. 

“sorry!” he murmured. “If you dont mind waiting 

go on to the village and bring you back something 

Of refreshment. ‘Therc’s sure to be an inn init. You 

ng with the cold and rain.” 

that—it is not that; and as for refreshment, I could 

mit. Did you see him?” she continued in a shivering 


ee whom?” asked Mr. Carlton. 


» 
aes He looked at her in surprise. “See him? Where?” 
“I at train just gone by. He was in one of the carriages.” 
Ath truly thought she must be wandering; that the 
a . P their Mppropitious journey had momentarily obscured 


nte 
Lewis, I tell you he was there—papa. He was in one of the 
age: Sitting forward on the seat and talking to some one 
) The light from the lamp fell full upon his face. It was 
if I ever saw him.” 
was clear and rational, that she evidently believed what 
Mr. Carlton saw. And though he could not give 
‘improbable a thing, nevertheless a feeling of uneasi- 
lain Chesney should be in pursuit, stole over him. 
for the stolid porter, who had disappeared, and 
tngth in an outer shed, doing something to an array 
There he inquired about the fast train just gone 
Satisfaction that it went whirling on, without 
ent re nm ist on. wbich be and 
went this, observi 
en mistaken, mae 
trying to persuade me out of my own 
of f as I am that it was 


Tted 
arts 


Faecal 









was shoeless. : 
“Where's your shoe, Laura?” 
“It's gone.” 
“ Gone iT » 2 
“Tt came off somewhere in the road as we 
is all unfortunate together!” 2 ee 
“Came off in the road!" repeated Mr. Carlton, “ 
why did you not speak? We could have found it; 1 
the lantern.” TBA 
“I was afraid to stop; afraid that we should miss. 
I don’t think I knew when I first lost it; the mud + 
ankles.” ; Et 
Not a very comfortable state of affairs, in truth; 
shivered and sighed, shivered and sighed, as they waited 
midnight train, Don’t you ever attempt a similar esca ; 
young lady reader, or the same-perplexing griefs may fall’ 10 Yo 
































CHAPTER XXII. 
NEW HONOURS, 


JANE CHESNEY’ position was a trying one, In the midst of 
grief, it may be said the horror, she felt at the step taken by) 
sister Laura that eventful night, there was also the pe 
what her own course ought to be. She was powerless 
now ; in fact every one else was powerless. Mr. Carltot 
had gained some hours’ start, and could not be brought bae 
Had Jane known of the detention at the station at Lichfor 
could have done nothing. The fleetest horse, ready” dd 
bridled at her door, would scarcely have com ; 
like a second Lady Godiva, along that dark id 
country road, in time to catch them before the: “syal 
night train for which they waited, for it was. 
ere Jane heard of it from Judith, ie 
No; stop the flight ite oes That thou 

as hopeless; and it must mbered tha 
they en gone to Lichford; she had 
of route taken. Her rea 0% 
convey the tidings to father, 
him pain in any shape or form, 
would have sacrificed her own 








, even while these igo arguments 
worst lay all the deeper upon her mind. 
thesney was nearly the last in the town to hear 
by word of mouth. With morning light there 
on’s house the man whom he had charged to 
ghorse. It had been found with little trouble, 
its nose over a field gateway. Securing him for 
mmartes before dawn to convey him to the address 
given him by Mr. Carlton; he had to be back 
at the farmer's where he was a day labourer. 

un ng up, jt ‘as Judith had rung them up the night before, 
wants could scarcely believe their own eyes to see the horse 
ve hom dare: wre fashion, led by a halter and covered with mud. 
explain d, so far as he was cognizant of it, what had hap- 
ithe previous night; told his orders as to bringing home 
, provided he could find him, spoke of where the carriage 
hou it had better be looked after. 

i this circumstance, or whether the report 
manner in which reports do arise, no one 
certain it was, that when South Wennock sat 
ea tables on that same morning, half its inhabi- 
kit Of the elopement of the surgeon with Miss Laura 
Mr. John Grey was the one to convey its certain tidings 


ie 


t the house very early—soon after eight o'clock. Called 
that day, his only chance of seeing Lucy Chesney's 
iy them a visit before his departure ; in fact, he had 
= -on the previous night. 
‘him; Jane alone; glad of an excuse to keep 
| that house of trouble and perplexity, Jane 
rise to breakfast. Mr. Grey was pained at the 
5 Chesney’s face—let us call her so for a little 
‘too evident marks of the sleepless and miser- 


ard event to affect your health!” he 
his low tone was full of tender con. 
y. “ How ill you look!” 
known already? But there was that 
' caused her heart to go out to him 
19 friend of 





































- tinued the surgeon, “and that.Mr, C 






































“Tt is,” he RRS 2 with a 
with it.” 

Jane, standing before him with her qui 
of pain, except that she raised her hand « nd lai 
on her temples. 

“TT have been hoping—against hope, 
that it might not be; that my sister might h: 
where from the storm, and would return home 
Mr. Grey, this has come upon me as a thunder! 
how different from anything like this she pe 

“Yes, I feel sure of that,” he said, Tint 
taken step that she has taken, Certainly an wi 

“ How has it become known?” asked Jane, 

“TY cannot tell,” he replied. “For one ays 
Carlton's horse had been sent back this morning,’ 

“ His horse?” 

“ He drove your sister to Lichford, I underst: 
there. I met him last night as I left here. He w as clo 
Lane—about to turn into it, and 1 wondered what pati 
have in that locality to call him out in his carriage 2 
thought of the expedition on which he was bent; © 
waiting to be joined by Miss Laura Chesney. I saw hel 
must have been on her way to him.” 

Jane lifted her eyes. “Mr, Grey! you saw her, and ) 
stop her!” ‘ 

John Grey slightly shook his head. -“Tt was 5 not 
to divine the errand on which she was bent. SI € | 
as | left here, and I said something to her about 
the night. I understood her to answer 
that she was only going to the gate to look at 
the thought that crossed me was, that she 
father was out in it. ‘There’s a report that so. 
to the horse and carriage when they were m 


Bee 


had to go the rest cf the Gl GG 2s 2 














Le SON Sa URN 


—came bowling up to 
he waiter appeared, showing in 
vm : small bit of twisted paper to 


Why, yes, she was my lady. But 
e to her ears, and a deep blush arose 
paper, she read the following charac- 


you have come for, Jane; but you can 
s and explain. Pompey’s a fool.” 

t sente = that poor Pompey must 
te | : water with his master, in his 
ell ec! She also divined that the carriage 
gh 

brought the carriage for me ?” she asked. 

dy, My lord requested you would go on without 


She thought of the fever. Not for herself 
last it was not her own danger that struck her, 
to return home to Lucy, and might carry it 
‘in my entering Chesney Oaks,” she said. 
young sister, a little girl, and children take 


be much danger, my lady,” returned the 
t left wing of the house, and the-—the body 
ag ne ee stremity, where he 
to hear her father called my lord; how 

9 allthis pomp and state. Jane did 

te any longer, and passed out of the 



































arresting hint as he was marching past her; { 
yet who the stranger was, except that she was 
from which their inn took its sign. faa 
“The Lady Jane Chesney ; the new earl’'s daughter.” 
And the footman stood with his imposing and 
into the carriage, and the people of the Oakburn 
from its entrance; and thus Jane was bowled off in state 
Oaks, the fine old place now her father’s, ; 
Winding through a noble avenue of trees, the park 
on either hand, the house was gained. A red-brick m 
a wing extending out at either end. The wings were m 
contained the handsomest rooms; the centre of the 
cramped and old-fashioned. In the wing to the tight, as the 
approached, the poor young earl had lain ill and “died; ¥ 
remained of him was lying there now. Jane found that the ze 
did not make for the principal entrance, but turned suddenly offas — 
it approached it, continued its way to the other wing, and stepped” 
there at a small door, 3 a 
A gentleman in black—he looked really like one—was at the 
to receive Jane, evidently expecting her. It was the groom of 
chambers. He said nothing, only bowed, and threw open the door 
of a small sitting-room, where the new earl was standing. = 
“Lady Jane, my lord.” ES 
It would take Jane some little time to get accustomed to thier 
Lord Oakburn was in conversation with a grey-haired man whoy 
wore spectacles,—the steward, as Jane afterwards found, and 
and papers were lying on the table, as though they were 
examined, ne 
. “So it’s you, Jang, is it?” said the earl, turning round. ®And | 
now what on earth has brought you here, and what’s the matter? - 
That idiot says that it’s not Lucy’s hands, and he'll say no- é 
but stares and sobs. I'll discharge him to-night.” ae 
| Jane knew how idle was the threat; how often it-was 
the unhappy Pompey, Before she could say a word, her father or 
begun again. we 
«The idea of your sending for me to Pembury! Just like 
As if, when you had come so far, you could pang Rann 
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Oaks. It’s my house now—and yours. You never 


any one else.” x wie 
«| did not care to come on, papa,” she snstheiet tna tow tnt 

“J thought—I thought Lady Oakburn might be here, at LI did 

not wish to meet wer fan ae i ee ety bad ne 

I thought, too, of the Le oe Cae 
“ There’s no danger from that; the poor fellow's } 

wing. And Lady eeceninigasar 22° i 





No suspicion of the truth 
seemed to shrink from speaking n 
he had dreaded—the death of. 
calamity indeeds f, 

Vib run her,” said he. where has 
run for?” | ae 

* Pape, she hes-cot grag aig ssid ‘ 
Carlton is-with her.” ; ‘ 

“ What?” shouted the peer, 

“They have gone off to be married, 
doubt about it.” : 

A pause of constemation on the part of the e 
storm broke out. Jane had never witnessed anything: 
did not spare Laura, he did not spare Mr, Carlton; 4 

_ for both offenders, that bey ene 
moment of passion. =: 

Jane burst into tears. “Oh, pays, forgive 
ought to have told you less abruptly; 1 meant 
somehow my powers failed me... Tam so g , 
bring you this pain.” ‘ 

Pain! yes, it was pain to the honest Piha 
description. His beautiful. daughter, of ee: 
proud! -His passion somewhat 
and buried his face in his hands. 
resolute. me 

Jane, this makes the second, 

"Never men’ anention anna me pepe 5 


i that others” pga oe | she should 
She: fat 4e-aih the sone. Mee _ 


were ping Shes oon aso ne oat 


ase os ae t 
“eaken a it wid what 
Po nan eyo 
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sock, there: 














have taken an ill-natured fit and to be 
th nothing but storms of hail and rain. 
h and Laura Chesney had taken place on a 
on that day week, Mr, and Lady Laura 
to South Wennock in some such a storm as the 
had departed from it. They had been married 
lad since solaced themselves with a few days’ tour, 
for the mishaps attending their flight, but the 


















enjoyed a week of jubilee. Orders 
gentleman, written the day after his 
in readiness for the reception of their 
been so recently put in order on the 
furniture, that there was really 
work, chiefly in the kitchens, they 

taking holiday themselves, 
{i night, they had resumed duty again, 
their best behaviour and in their best attire to 
and new mistress. A post-carriage was ordered 
hock station to await the seven o'clock train, 


ri home people from edding, i 
tself under an obligation to put tai far oie 
0 argued Mr. Carlton's servants ; therefore, long 
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“T say,” cried he, to a butch 
passed on his way home from his. 
makes the train so late to-night?” 

“ What train?” asked the young 
Ben 


“ The seven train to Great Wennock, 
good hour ago,” 7 
“It is in,” said the boy. : wa 
“ It isn’t,” responded Ben. “ Who says it is 
“T says it, T see the omnibus come in with 
it’s on its road back again to take the folks to the 
Indisputable evidence to Ben's mind. He ju 
and dashed indoors, without the ceremony of 
his friend. 9d 9 
“ T say, the train's in; it has been in ever so 
Hannah and the others. oa 5 
“Not” exclaimed Hannah, adit 
“It has, then. Bill Jupp has just told me. 
coming back at its time with his own eyes." 
“Then something has detained them,” decided’ 
they won't be here to-night,” ie 
Quite comforting assurance. A whole night's 
“ Let’s have supper,” said Sarah, the additional ; 
this week engaged by Hannah according to her 
directions. ee ar 
“I say, though,” cried Ben, “there's othe 
saw the omnibus going back again for it” 
“That don’t come from their way, as 
“The trouble I’ve had, nang br niges a nd 
room, and all to no purpose Gre © 
Of course, their master and mistress” 
supper, there was all the more 
theirs, And they were $0 
a well-spread table, at which 1 
more noise than is absolutely 
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Fated a 
was the answer. 
‘had come into the 
forward and took his 


ady Jane Chesney,” explained 
“These are some of Lady 
be sent to-morrow.” 
at the bundle. She thought 
Pi an instalment of a 
h felt the same herself, but there 
e, subsequent to the ceremony, she 
to Jane for the escapade of which 
that the ceremony had taken place. 
penitential letter to her father. The 
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ead. Her own letter she did not dare 
Strictly forbidden to hold further com- 
her offending sister. The late earl’s 
nday ; Lord Oakburn returned to Cedar 
and on the Wednesday morning there 
Laura to Jane, stating that she and Mr. 
Ww on Wednesday evening, 
to her new home, to await her 
Py silk dress.” 
h,” cried the earl, bringing down his stick 
to him, “She shall have no clothes 














“wear,” pleaded Jane. “She did 
pair of stockings to change.” 

eatl. “Let her go barefooted.” 
‘the offending Laura, and for the 
— il evening would 


oe 
















































not be sent, now, before the 1 


stood in Mr. Carlton’s hall deman 
“They have not come yet,” was 
crustily, 7? <a 


“Not come!” repeated Judith, “My lady tol 
return by the seven o'clock train” = 
“ And so they sent us word, and there's the $ 
dining-room, but they haven’t come. The train’s in long ag 
it haven't brought them.” ~ tiesto ea 
“Well,” said Judith slowly, considering -he 
how much to withhold, “will you tell your lady t 
able to send her things to-day—except just these‘few that 
brought—but that the rest will all be here to-morrow. — 
not to see her ladyship, because I had a-private message é 
from her sister.” : ab abe ih dnt _ 
“Tl tell her,” answered Hannah in an ungracious, grumbling” 
tone; for the advent of a new mistress in the house did not me fe 
approbation, “I think master might have said a word 
he went away, and not pupae drm. fe pod 
The sound of a carriage thund up to the gate 
scared their senses away. Evan opened the door at length, but 
immediately ; not until the bélt had sent its echoes through the ho 
They entered the hall; Mr. Carlton; and his young wife 
arm. She wore two shoes now, and a beautiful cashmere t 
latter the present of Mr, Carlton. He was a fond hus! 
his first dream of passion, Mr. Bill Jupp’ inform 
train’s arrival Was incorrect. It was true that th 
come back, but it brought no passengers with ity 
long as it could,and then had to return to ph 
to the nine o’clock train. An accident, j 





og ee 
5 ‘nothing of the late 
oh lg ada 
dat dar Lodg: ~ Carlton 
surmised death; and during this 
ae ye ot a newspaper had 
therefore still in ignorance of 


asked, after a pause. “ Lady 

‘mer Do you mean my sister?” 
hed me to say a word to yourself.” 

, on et o_o Carlton, Not 
would ‘A betra: y perplexity at the 
lightes geen she did not know 

‘oher, From the open door of the dining-room 

ul streamed the light of fire and lamp, and she 

by Judith. Mr. Carlton had turned back, 
see what had been left in the post-chaise, 
ister Lady Jane, Has anything hap. 


lith turn to stare now, but that she was 
do anything of the sort. A whole weck 
Next to impossible that Lady Laura 
a She answered quietly. 
ae Sam ‘ery is, the late Lord Oakburn 
ba thing!” exclaimed Laura, sinkin 

: ; ', g into 
. “When did he die? How long have 


Y, yesterday week, my lady. He died 
and the letter that came on the Wed. 

‘was not for him, after all, but for my 
Out that it was for papa ?—when was it 


now! just about the time that you left it, 
fe he LE pews and he told the 
S; tying without ho 
yous. the sare heres 
Sfowe fon any master as Earl of 
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said, but she believed he and young ladies 
depart for Chesney Oaks, 9° 0. 5. "rey 

“Judith,” resumed Laura at length, her other qu 
exhausted, and she lowered her voice to timidity as: 
papa very—very furious with me that night?” 

“ My lady, you forget that I have said he had gone 
known that you were missing. It was to tell him of it 
Jane went the next day all the way to Chesney Oaks.” 

“True,” murmured Laura. “Does he seem in a 
about it, now that he is back again?” Fe st 

“Yes, I fear he is,” Judith was obliged to answer. ~_ 

“And what did you come here for to-night, Judith? | 
you had a message from my sister.” ‘eae ieee ae 

Judith explained about the clothes: why it was that so few had — 
been brought, and those at the last moment. The message from 
Jane, though put into the least offensive words possible, was tothe | 
effect that Laura must not venture at present to attempt to hold 


intercourse in any shape whatever with her family. be ae 4 
Laura threw back her head with a disdainful gesture. “Docs 
that interdict emanate from my sister herself?” she asked. | 


“I think not, Miss Lau—my lady, She cannot go against the” | 
wishes of the earl,” + i 

“IT know that she will not,” was Laura’s scornful comment. ~— 
“Well, Judith, tell Lady Jane from me that it's no more thea T | 
expected, and that I hope they'll come to their senses some time.® = 

“And the little girl whispered to me as I was coming-away to | 
give her love, if you please,” concluded Judith, ee i 
“Darling child!” echoed Laura. “ She's worth ten of that cold 


Jane.” 





Mr. Carlton entered as Judith departed. baat set | 
with him on the new aspect of affairs, but she was no wiser at thé aul 
conclusion of the conversation than she had been at the beginning, a 
as to his having known of Lord Oakburn’s death before their flight. 3 
He drew her attention to the tea-table, which looked in ae ty 


pas) 


enough with its savoury adjuncts, that Hannah had . : 
laid out. vibe ¢ a> ne 

“Yes, presently,” she said, “but I will take off my things | 
You ep please to show me my way about — ews 
added, laughing, as she turned at faded: os 
know it yet,” A ai oT Nraias =e “ 
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ais > rooms ba you wish, 
bye: would like one of them 


id. by. ring at the front door ; 
ce the house. we-bad. Sateen 
iia 

® he caclaimed angrily. “Nota a 


Emnust be hun up and fetched out of it. 1 
ow stew “the new maid. “Say lam 


nena 

en 
alaeak wee Sua = mf 
niyo PS 


cing © rari bonnet at the toilette 


| so vacillating, He took up the 
“ © door, car ¢ back and laid. it 


hepachina mente ats, 



































“Tm sorry to disturb you at thi 
there is such a row at our station about thi 
“What about? What row?” asked the 
“Well, sir, we have a new inspector come 


that the affair has been mismanaged, else 
come to light about it. His name’s Medier, 
seems as if he was going to be a meddler. First ofa ] 
to ask you a few particulars, especially as to the man you sav 

the stairs.” int ; 

* Does he want to ask me to-night?” sarcastically see M 
Carlton. 

“No, sir, but as soon as ever it is convenient to you: pare 
ing; so I thought I'd just step down and tell you bate 
you had come home.” : 

“So he wants to rake it all up again, does he, this new ns 
remarked Mr. Carlton. j 

“It seems so,” replied the policeman. 

“Well, he’s welcome to all can tell itn of the matter 
in to-morrow.” Rea, jo 

“Thank you, sir. It would ve eanisicny; 6 tamil 1 
more should be found out; but if it’s not, Mr. : 
what reason he has to reproach us with 

“ Good night,” replied Mr. Carlton. 1 
troublesome and unseasonable peer 


In the very heart of South orn unding 
the street, nearly opposite ’ the R ; 
St. Mark; and on the morning a 
and his’ bride, this church was it 
conveniently get into it, for a 

that Mr. Carlton and ers F a 




















‘ m followed up srrehy it 
me. That's my opinion.” 

. “I do not see that 

ne.” 
Smith, the woman who 

d! Never found out anything 6 


05 


They went to a hundred Mrs. 

finding the right one. And the 

Smith was not her name at all, 

of her visit here.” 

lady wrote to her on the 

remarked the officer, with a 

S agacag master of the whole . 


ve aconcerted plan. One 
the lady came down with 


1 run For my part, I am 
mae striae ‘London at all; that 


ee not come from 
and done here was 


‘narrow table, or 
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“ig wet Not a bit of it? pees 


ro ; 
a me 
eS Va eae 





































Si ‘think it is by no means : 
remarked Mr, by m wnt a _ 
“ Just so. Any more than Guo 
There’s nothing sure about any part of the 
death. That, poor thing, i is sure enough.” - 
a penta 2 own opinion, Mr, C 
is tone becoming confidential. “ 
“Astowhat?® a 
“The cause of death. Of course we all Je as caus 
the sleeping draught,” he rapidly continued. “But T mean 
the fatal drug introduced into that draught—who put it in?? 
“My opinion is—but i, is not a pleasant task to Methven: 
it, even to you—that it was so mixed, peti noes Stephen _ 
Grey. It is impossible for me to come to any other 
cannot imagine how two opinions upon the point can hay 
The inspector shook his head, as if he could not denser { 
Carlton; but he made no dissent in words. He did not ‘1 
fault to lie with Stephen Grey. 
“What I wished more particularly paper you, sir, mnie he 
man you saw on the stairs,” he presently resumed. “ a 
point that ought to have been followed UPS os = 
“] saw no man on the stairs,” said Mr, Cochend ‘ «Tdi fame i 
I saw a face there, it’s true; but I have come to the conclusion a 
that it was only fancy, and that my sight was deceived by the moon- — 
beams.” : tee oe, i 
“ Will you swear there was no man there?” Sooty: aaa ea 
“ Well, no; I should not like to do that, Nevertheless, my firm 
belief is that there was no man there, no face mally ‘Eth 
sight misled me.” et 
The inspector lifted his finger and shook it, by adie 
impressiveness to his words. “ Rely upon it, bes ) there: 
there, and that man. is the one who did the mischief. 
know what you would say-—that the draught smelt 0 
it arrived, as you testified; but I don’t care for 
difficult point enough to get over 
to pieces in all its bearings, and J hav 
an atom of importance toit” 9 
“Do you think T a testify to what wa 
‘ ah —— 








cy they smell them when 
s no smell of poison in 
spas Segeedly continent: 


ar feel as sure of it as 

} you saw on the stairs 

after you had gone.” 

nspector was evidently con- 
to try to shake it. There 

ory also a recollection of 

e face, on the night before his 


1 that no one had been 
3 but he was quite sincere 
face had existed 


ond iyi to relate the 
ve heard them from 


pyaar 
shall be one of the first to ki 





























papa, that you have overcome your objec- 

a resident governess?” Jane said to him, passing 
bject. For it should be made known that the earl 
had first broached the matter, that he 

~ sah in his house, pasting. him out of ee 


ty rome the earl, who had lost none 
f “Why do you ask me?” 
E mentioned one to me, who is about to 
ogre By the description, I thought she 
the person we want for Lucy. If you have no 
ill inquire further about her.” 
awe. at school,” said the earl. 
tone was one of pain. “1 should 
fm under my Supervision. You know 


onl, his voice somewhat more 


“leapt i do, let ber r sign 


But the governess it. waa; 


informed her that she had spoken 


behalf, and Miss Lethwait had « 
some other applicant should 
daughter she informed Jane, and 
Her father had judged it better to ; 
which they might make their way in t ee 
_ put by the money it would cost, to 
death, It would be only a few h 
‘De of real use to them. Jane inqui 
present iene: and was told that 


“You will require a large salary, | t 
few minutes’ pause, di 


pay a very high one. 
“T receive eighty. guiness 
answered. “But in co \ 
IT would willingly accept 
doing tiow, | Tam 













ected wi 
4 zand she 
ver, the lady who recommended her to 
jon, answered for her thorough respec- Pe. 
t to let Miss Jones keep her mystery.” x 
gues in Jane Chesney's heart never ff 
sible that this governess could be her — 
every reason to suppose, had 
elon she had repeated to 
ral reiterating it, half in anger, half. 
never through her should the 


ne mabe Jane, al tome, 
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1 again inquire, Lady Jane, why you ask? 
some interest in the subject. 
“Yes,” said Jane, recalled to a sense of the 
a young lady who went out as governess : 
am wishing much to find her, T think—I shin itm ; 
“Was her name Jones?” iv dda 
“No, it was not. But I believe that the yeni lady: I 
assumed another name in deference to the prejudices of h 
who did not care that she, bearing theirs, should be kx 
governess. Excuse my giving further particulars, Mrs, 
should Miss Jones prove to be the same, you shall pio them 
out reserve. Can you let me see her?” 
“Whenever you please,” was Mrs, Marden’s answer, Now, if 
you like. My carriage is at the door, and if you will come | : 
with me and take luncheon, she will be at the table with the: two 
eldest girls, for they make it their dinner, After that, we will go : 
straight to the concert.” <1 
Jane needed no second invitation, but attired herself without del: ty 
A thought crossed her as to whether this would not be incurring ee 
displeasure of her father, who had so positively forbiddes: — 
see after Clarice; but for once in her life Jane ee 
she would not disobey him so far as to commence a search 
defiance of his expressed command that Clarice should be se 
alone until she came to her senses,” Jane was beginning to grow 
seriously uneasy respecting her wandering sister. It seemed 
improbable that Clarice should have remained in ignorance <0 
change of position; why, then, did she not communicate with 
Colonel Marden’s residence in London, a house he had taken an 
the season, was in one of the terraces near Hyde Park; npr 
Marden and Jane were soon driven to it. A few minutes of : : 
pense for Jane, and Mrs. Marden, accompanied by a young la 
came into the drawing-room. 
“This is Miss Jones, Lady Jane.” 
With a beating heart—with lips that were turning to 


in the agitation of expectancy, Jane turned. ibn a D 


disappointment. es 
It was a very prétty, lady-like young woman but 


Clarice Chesney. A few — elapsed 
her calmness. pale 
“TI beg your pardon for teontsing yn shines 
said; “but this is not my friend. 1 aa sight Pst 
who went out as governess,” she added, 
Miss Jones, in the innate 
wih Risers? whether I right find her in 
been so.” — 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 































‘rut if eile! ‘eclan | in their greatest perfection, their 
ony, can lure a heart from its care, it was the music 
hag vet that day. 

out of her trouble. Amongst the per- 
. ear master of the harp, Frederick Chatterton, and as 
i to the brilliant playing, the finished touch, the. sweet 
from the instrument, she forgot eveu Clarice. 
y must learn the harp!” were the first words she ejaculated 
concert was over. 
did you say?” asked Mrs. Marden, 
I believe that 1 unconsciously spoke aloud. 1 should like 
sister to learn to play the harp.” 
most graceful instrument there is, and I think the sweetest,” 
. Marden warmly. “I told you you would have a treat.” 
were going out, moving with the throng, they encountered 
it, who was there with her pupils. Jane addressed her, 
Se taety than was her wont. 
os pa the harp, Miss Lethwait?” 

teach it, madam,” replied Miss Lethwait, after a mo- 
“1 learnt it, but have been out of practice for 


“ies 


well laid out.” 

are right,” answered Jane. 

with Mrs. Marden outside, gui proceeded. home, 
F ee even on roeeing at the Cudoed 
























































THE MISSING | 


Mr. CARLTON stood beforethem of 
room. He had come in from hie round of ernoon 
upstairs in the expectation of finding his wife, 
and he rang the bell. It was answered by $ 
rather an insolent face and a very fine cap worn 
before. 
“Ts your lady not in?” “ 
“Not yet, sir. She went out at three o'clock te 
“On foot ?” 
“Oh no, sir. The carriage was ordered rou: 
The girl, finding she was not further questi 
Carlton walked to the window, and stood lool 
for his wife. His hands were in his pockets, 
whistling. A certain sign with Mr. Carlto 
he was deep in thought, Possibly the un 
crossed his mind once or twice lately, was : 
namely, that if he and his wife did not take care 
outrunning their income. In good truth, Laura po eS: 
little more notion of the value of money than d 
was extravagant in many waysin her new home { 
lessness, where there was not'the : 
be so at all. This very fact of ordering 
riages two or three times a week when she 
was a superfluous expense, for Laura could ju 
foot, her visits being generally to friends 
When she paid them in the country it 
three, four hours, as the case might b 
carriage, keeping it waiting at diffe 


ped. : 

“ Circumstances alter cases.” : 
received a more apt exem 
Carlton and his wife, They, 
in running away to be marn 


certain consequences in the 
4 ‘carriages cost Something. Laura, 
cong both whenever inclination 
Ww was beginning to remember that 
a attached to his wife, he could 
of warning to be more careful, but 
cited money from him. Not a sum 
r oe to beallowed him annually 
named ; hinting that the wife he had 
, would cost him more to maintain 

an ordinary rank of life. 

as daily expecting an answer. He 


— marriage to Mr. Carlton the 
once but the senior gentleman had 
Sees 
mie point e not 
scone expecting a mie to 


likely to-morrow.” ~ 
“T shan’t pay it, sin 
“Very good, sir, If. 
The surgeon had oa his attention 
‘of carriage-wheels was heard, and he 
ing it might be his wife, driving up. 


saluted them as they passed. The next 
the inspector, Medler, walking with =e 
pursuit of some runaway 

advancing more eagerly. Cath 

a sign to him, and increased his pace. 

“ What now, I wonder 7” muttered the 
and his voice betrayed Prima m. “Fi 
enough of the matter yet sit 

rg Carlton alluded to the very unsatisfactory 
in Palace Street. Mr. Medler had ; 
pursuing it than the inspector he Ney 
fain to give it up for the present as v 
day, for summer was in, and the in 
hat to wipe his brows aia ee 

“We want you to pee 

a poor woman who's gone | 
certificate, and Mr. John a +] 
inspector, rather pap a 
move her until we have it. It’s the ? 
Wennock Road.” : 











Ruka ide a 
Crane. I'm afraid it’s going to turn out one of 
are nev er unearthed— here have been a few such. 
ng is not properly followed up at the time, it’s not 
ppen it afterwards. I have often found it so.” 
‘have given this up, then?” 
have. There seemed no use in keeping it open. Not 
pone sense it is always open, for if anything fresh con- 
et “Should come to our ears, we are ready for it. It may 
. a know, sir.” 

Mr. Carlton nodded assent, and the inspector, with all the speed 

wh hh )was capable, set off again in pursuit of his errand, what- 
fet that might be. Mr. Carlton went indoors, turned into the 
m, and broke open his letter. A dark frown gathered on 
as he read it. Let us peep over his shoulder. 


R Lewis,—I will thank you not to trouble me with any 
begging letters: you know that I never tolerated them. | 
tO marry, yousay. True; but I did not advise you to 
's daughter, and I should never have thought you 
igh to doso. These unequal matches bring dissatisfac- 
undred-ways, as you will find—but that of course is your 
the look-out. It is not my intention to give you any 
‘money at all ; and whether I shall leave you any at-my death 
‘Upon yourself. I am quite well again, and am stronger 
‘been for 
SAS, * “Sincerely yours, 
1848.” “J. CARLTON. 


-arlton crushed the letter in his hand with an iron pressure. 
What that hint of inheritance meant—that if he asked for 

; er touch a farthing of it. 
bad father to me!” he passionately cried ; 


hired carriage at the door interrupted him, 
on ike te sen ot but 
well as I can,” ba 
dearest, 1 thought you’ 


















































Oakburn’s town address upon it, and said T 
apply here to Mr, Fisher, the agent, whichever was : 
to me,” ? 
Laura laughed merrily.as she spoke. She 
dining-room with Mr. Carlton, and was undo 
strings. He was smiling also, and there w 
nance to betray aught of the checkmate, t 
brought to him. Few faces en 
pain, less than the impassive one of Mr. C: 
“1 wonder the earl should at to let the 
remarked, “I have wondered so ever since 
advertising it.” ae 
“ Papa took it on a long lease,” said Laura.. 
not give it up if he would, Lewis, what else 
done ?—accepted an impromptu invitation te 
“ Where to?” i oe 
“To that cross old peepee 
staying with her, the most gu 
after dinner, Half-a-dozen people are’ 
same unceremonious. manner, and 
Will you come?” = 
“T will take you, and bese 
have patients to see to-night.” ~ 
Laura scarcely heard the an 
and she eagerly made her way 

























Bs Sm” 2, ig i 
“She is as careless as she 


are. 

the bell, and rang it so sharply that it echoed through 
ra had inherited her father’s impatient temper, and 
d up; she knew that her mistress brooked no delay 
demands attended to. This girl had been engaged as 
it her mistress kept her pretty well employed about her 
rs0 _ She entered the room to see drawers open, dresses 
es scattered about in confusion, and their owner watching 
in some excitement. 

ere are my point-lace sleeves?” 

int-lace sleeves, my lady?” repeated Sarah, some doubt in 
er accent, as if she scarcely understood which were the point-lace 
__ At least that was how Lady Laura interpreted the tone. 

e beautiful sleeves of real point, that were mamma's,” ex- 
Laura angrily and impatiently. “1 told you how valuable 
vere; Lordered you to be always particularly careful in tacking 
em into my dresses. Now you know.” 

Sahay I remember, my lady,” replied Sarah, “They are in the 


y are not in the drawer.” 
Bu r must be, my lady,” persisted the girl somewhat pertly, 
lad as sharp a'temper as her mistress. “1 never put the 
in any other place than that.” 
them, then,” Hye Laura. 
i to drawer, and began taking up one 
another in it, slowly and carefully; too slowly for the 


ly Laura. 

de, Sarah, you won't have finished by dinner-time, at 
cried. And, taking the drawer with her own hands, 
t pictely out, and turned it upside down on to the 
ee: ‘hewspaper at the bottom was shaken out with 


inc 
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= aie 





































“Now, pray, are the sleev 
things remained on the floor ¢ 
point, ay 

“ My lady, all I can say is, that 


the sleeves, I remember the 
when they were worn last, or what dress th 
took them out of the dress after they were use 
nowhere but here.” ee 
“Do you suppose I lost them myself?” re 
Sarah did not say what she supposed, but | 
she would like to say a great deal, and that not. 
she gathered up the last article from the floor, : 
be a black lace scarf, Lady Laura saw what ap ‘te 
a note, that had been lying underneath the things. 
it up as impatiently as her maid had caught up @ | Scarf 
more eagerly ; the writing on it, seen distinctly, w ‘ou: 
curiosity and amazement that her mind pe 
She forgot the lost sleeves, she forgot her anger 
forgot her excitement; or, rather, one source 
merged into another, and she sat down with | 
her hand. ws 
It was the commencement of a letter, written, 
to her sister Jane, and was dated from London the 
February. The lower part of the note had been t 
commencement of the letter and its ¢ 10 
being left. Laura knew the handwriting a: 
own: it was that of her sister Clarice. — 
“T did not think Jane could have 
length. “ Protesting to me, as she did, th: 
to her since New Year’s Day. What 
denial?” wis 
Laura sat on, the pAper in her hand, n 
The affair, trifling as it was, puzzled a 
on the note puzzled yk : 


in pride, had prevented 

sister Clarice. Naturally 

ics’ of the Chesneys, she had 

2 a sister who is out in the world 

he and Mr. Carlton—-should again 


C find that there was another 
et seen or heard of, it would be easy to say, 
way ! 8 papa’s residence at South 

‘chrtect to assert that Lady Laura 

, this little matter, touching upon the 

it floated through her mind in outline. 

‘sister Clarice, and Mr. Carlton had not 

she had ever possessed a sister of that 

t Clarice was at home again with them 

poked in the Aforning Post, or 

to fashionable movements, a momentary 
oe ‘at never seeing Clarice’s name. Only 
en them mentioned as attending some 


* “Earl of Oakburn and the Ladies Jane 
Pr —— no Lady Clarice. Papa and 
cg ucrgrart escapade, and won't take 


them a fortnight ago, again sat the Earl 
Jane. Jane was knitting some wrist 
busy with many themes: as Jane’s th 
She was beginning to doubt whether 
who had entered on her new situat 
was deliberating how she should t 
determined to speak of that 1 
had Jane hesitated, phish h 








; regard to Miss Lethwait,” 
is in manner naturally imperious, 
eothmomep 


nn. «“ Where's 
tuff, Jane; I thought you were 


meekly answered, full of con- 

en committed without thought, for 
Janguage but that of his native land, 
who interlarded it with another. 


“home again?” : 


“Let her stop on, then, Lucy's 
As to a little pride or pretension, 


will do no harm, A wind in the top 


Jane said no more. Of course Lu 
mount importance, and Jane was not o 
in trifles. Lord Oakburn returned | 
ensued, Presently he s j ees 

“When do you intend to sas afer Clarion a 
Jane's heart gave a great bound, and s 
her consternation. So entirely taken by st 
could only look up in silence, At that 1 
to frame an inoffensive way of spree the | 
now he had spoken it! The flush of i 
tingeing even her drooping eyelids. 
“Papa! may I see after her? Will you, 
“Tf you don’t, I shall,” said theearl —~ 
“Tt is what I have been longing to do,” r 
morning, for this long while past, I have b 
you, papa; and every night, when night came 
myself for not having had the courage to do 


es 


Well, I don’t know what , 
opinion it is scarcely the 
flourishing abroad as a g¢ 

“Tt has been wrong << 
our position occurred. But, | 
at P cpr aa of Lord Oakburn’ 
as a reminder, “and you bade me be sil 
her senses.” inks ee 








eget. 


“But I want her here" aid 


Jane. - “It is 


ppm teers cots 


iors rag the bal 













































: to the ihe address, Mrs, West’s. The 
eat ice found her a very different person from 
cordial, chatty little woman, without pretence 
oo. Mr. West was engaged in some City business, 
‘cher he nor his wife aspired to be greater and grander than 

: ws doom the Lestons,” she said, when 
; her business. We liked her very much, and 


-to lose her, but-——” 
‘your pardon,” interrupted Jane. “Can you tell me why 
» left her situation at the Lortons?” 


» amened Mrs, West, with a merry laugh. “She had 
y entered their house when that vulgar son of theirs—and 
“am not in the habit of backbiting, but he ¢s vulgar—began 
admiration upon her. She bore with it for some time, 
m as she best could ; but it grew unbearable, and Miss 
to appeal to Mrs. Lorton. Mrs. Lorton 
well in it, She took her son’s part, and wished to 
ime on Miss Beauchamp ; Miss Beauchamp was naturally 
avec insisted on quitting the house on the self-same 
n then came round, tried to soothe Miss Beauchamp, 
: ery salary if she would remain.” 


Miss Beauchamp came to me, telling me what 
T'was only too glad to engage her at once as 
childr had a little acquaintance with the 
seen Miss Beauchamp several times, and liked 
USC St from the Lortons when she 

we were to secure her,” 
the one given by Mrs. Lorton; but 


en 
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perfectly hea in rn and, but for ¢ 
member the expression still), should not ha 

“ And did she quit i it instantly; that day; iS 

“No, no,” said Mrs, West. “It was a mo 
gave me, and she remained until its close, 

“Where did she go to then?” 

“We never knew. There appeared, as it seem 
mystery connected with it :—though in truth 
only fancy on our part. Many a governess when q 
tion does not deem it necessary to proclaim her fi 
to those she leaves behind her,” 

“In what way did there seem to be a mystery 
it?” asked Jane. 

“ Well, I can hardly describe it to you,” ib 
fancied it chiefly, I believe, from Miss B 
as to her future proceedings. I told her I 
referred to; but she replied that she had no it 
another situation, and therefore should not ee 

“ What was she going to do, then?” asked Ja 

“T am unable tosay. Iremember we wond 
She had never spoken of her family, and we p 
though it may not have been a correct one, 
relatives. An impression arose amongst us tl 
be married.” 

“To be married?” echoed Jane, nog it con 
“We had no real reason for thinking it,” ¢ 
“T put the question to her, I remember, whet! 
take up her abode with relatives, and she " 


was going to embark in a new 
“It is very range” coche 
where she went typrcndene pe) 


to, for instance? Whether 
she went into the eran f 


determination to go out as governess. 
d so far was well qualified for the 

dy against it. Clarice persisted ; 
Jessen expenses at home : a good 
ould not be brought to see it. He 
nily name; that he would not have a 
d—a Chesney working for her bread. 
should accrue to the name through 
on, quitted home. She went, 

Miss Beauchamp; she 


“IT never heard of such a thing.” — 

“Until to-day I took it for : 
tion in this neighbourhood,” \ 
pleasure prevented my see ‘: 
forbade my doing so. When | 
expected to take her back with me: or, if that « 
the time for her return, 1 never supposed but 
find her; and I cannot express to you what 
prietor of the library, where I used to address 
told me Miss Beauchamp had left the neighbour! 
still. It is not disappointment; it is a great deal 
fear I know not what.” 3 

“I'm sure I wish I could help you to find 
claimed Mrs. West. “Where cam she 
know the change in her position !” 

“{ should imagine not,” replied Jane. 
not think that,” she broke off, wiping from her foreh 
which the sudden and unwelcome thought had sent # 
Clarice should have married very much beneath 
let it be known to us,” was what she had been about 

“Tt has occurred to us sometimes that Miss B 
have taken a situation abroad; or with a family 
took her abroad,” said Mrs. West. “What 
Jane, renders it more than ever probable.” _ 

Jane considered. It was y the most probs 
the puzzle.“ Yes,” she said aloud, “1 think you me 
is more than likely that she is abroad in a 
city. Thank you for your courtesy in giving 
she added, as she rose and laid a card on the t 
upon it. “Should you at obtain 
slight, you will, I am sure, be 

Mrs, West gave a promise, 
with a heavy heart. It was a mo 
back to Lord Oakburn. bs 

Another carriage, with its 
attendant servants, and 








thought Jane. 

to Dla ted ed the doesn 
d tof the floor, his tongue 
| Guwaget--hee black 


angry old lady. “As if I did 
_ affairs as well as any inte 
“ No, you don’t, Oakburn. — 
“ And as if I should not conduct 
= _ apeteiregn preeirns the 
ughter, madam ; she’s not yours.” 
“ Then why didn’t you p 
He drag her ~~ with co: 
mnet at her adversary. 
times over. What does Cla A 
sharply upon Jane. “Why ¢ 
accord, without waiting to be 
temper, and that’s an obstinate one. 

_* Aunt,” said Jane faintly,—* Papa, 
which of "chem to address, or how to frame 
to say that I cannot find Clarice, She—I—— 

They both interrupted her in a breath, 
Jane. What did she mean by “ pang A 
said all along that she knew where she ‘ 

Poor Jane had to explain. Thi 
were Clarice was ; but that Clarice w 
ever since last June. Be 
Jane; the mystery 0 
(and it really did look ‘something 
having been heard of since. ei 

‘Lo describe the earl’s dismay wo 
he fully comprehended that € 

could be seen at present—his 
he thumped, he he 
had had eye wot 
unluckily to ¢ vy 
luncheon was read 








‘others, and he has 
as I sat 









ess to stem the raging spirits of the 
' Qakburn had been as ready as the earl 
if: to say that she ought to be left to her- 
“come to her senses.” 
» continued the dowager, while the earl marched 
the room, brandishing his stick. “I’m going away 
al ; and I'll take her with me, if she behaves 
we proper contrition for what she has donc. As to 
¢ her, Jane, that must be nonsense : you always were 
in; a 


















nt, the case is this,” said Jane in sadly subdued tones. 
‘you do not quite understand it all. I should not think 
Clarice’s not having been, or sent, to Mrs. West’s since 
hem; but what Ido think strange is, that she should not 
| or sent-as usual for my letters. All the letters 1 have 
r since Christmas, three, were lying at the library still. 
two of them away with me, leaving the other, in 
ld still call.” 
de her leave the letters there?” cried the dowager. 
Tcannot understand. It is that which-—I don’t 
sto have struck my heart with fear.” 
err impatiently. “1 don’t understand it at 
pyou'll begin at the beginning and enlighten me.” 
asked Jane, uncertain how to take the words. 
echoed the 


rerdid know, What letters did you send 
did you get?—and where did she hide 



































letters ‘ Miss Chesney,’ to be 
bourhood, where she would be 9 13 but 
that she was not known by her own : = 
three or four letters in the course of the 
answered them. She never told me she 
situation, and I concluded she was there, 
come round then——” ; aa 
“ Get on with your story, Jane. What has 
to do with it?” was the old lady’s angry reprims 
Oakburn had stopped his restless walk to listen. 
“In that summer—I think it was in June—I 
from Clarice, telling me not to write until I 
as she might be going to the seaside, Of cours 
the family were going to take her. ‘This, you 
month when, as Mrs. West says, she left the: 
more until the next January, when she wrote to v 
année, a custom she had learnt in France; 
forwarded to South Wennock from our old 


» 


= 
“ Stop a bit,” said the dowager. “ What 
and her movements in that letter ge 


journey, or that she was back in Lo 
She tacitly suffered me to infer—as I did pet 
with the same family, The letter bore the Lond 
said she was well and happy, and asked after us 2 
a short postscript to the letter, the words of 
—‘{ have kept my vow. I showed # 
“Forbade you to answer | 
stopped in hesitation, And t 
—~as if she should have forbic 
“ So that letter was not 
next March, I—I—a circur 
anxious about Clarice, and | 


ess fear, hike a shadow of evil, 
ds died away on the air. 


es at 


rs, the ol f man , the strains of music, the swect 
¢ from ¥ of flowers on the staircase, struck 
~ Aceaglleye pd gay as 


ee 


+ igang goalie 


Day after aoe ae . 


come down to Po 

ing the earl well-nigh out of his 

upon him; she told him any f 

asa lunatic, rather than have s 

knowing where ; and Jane was griev 

in assuming that Clarice was in the situation’ in, he 

Hyde Park, when it turned out that os. hal oles 

months gone from it. i * 
~But still they were more at ‘ease—or 

course of their researches, which had 

quarter, they learnt the fact that one of 

procured a situation some ten months previousl 

champ. She had gone out to be governess in an 

the name of Vaughan, who had settled in Lower C: 

lady was described as young, nice-looking, and of pli 

ners ; and she had told the agent that she had no 

land to consult as to her movements. al 


and a hoped it. : 
Then there was a lull in the storm of 


those who were making official ng 
they were tolerably at their ease un 
were at liberty to think of other p 
that Lord Oakburn told pe 
And this was the n 
was the month, August, were 
best, in her ever-quiet way, 
at the same time, that thet 
In a pretty ihe. st 


fining her flow 


esney, her ¢ 
ent. 








Had she been doing it 
house? It was a questi 
come to any “tory 


F Moi was of ? 


mixing with the compa 
had taken upon herself to i 


n into the rooxa with Miss 








_ “By Jupiter! but my girls 
x he hii in a heat. “1 should like 
‘one—that the harder the for herself, Clarice haa goes MS 
Dn p that which bas to come. a child; and as for Jane, do you this 
out unequally, that’s true enough, ap pour rie 
eae snowed te : ona 
own to your lot that you cannot escape from it. Look you, Miss Laineaie ae! 
into a cage, beats its wings against the 1 made up my mind to many: it is 
from the thraldom that destiny has a be Pea. a 
+) fas not made to live out my life in servitude: a a sae 
day I feel this, I feel that my mind, my heart, me! Any one with a grain of 


a hi destiny : nevertheless it is known that I should 9 
d I must abide by it.” figure, and I needn’t look fu 
suddenly asked the earl. Will you be Lady Oakburn?” 


uke 


eyes to his, a keen, searching glance Miss Lethwait shook excessively, all of 
suspected the words were only a sessed within hey was called up. She h 
nearer, and laid his hand upon her qualities, and she did nof like to be the me 
between the earl and his children. I 
“nine and.fifty years, Miss Lethwait, but grew clear to her, and she was 
yet. 1s had an earthly thing the becoming Countess of Oakburn 
it; and if you'll be Countess of Oakburn : dazzled vision as the one te 
take care of you.” have the strength 
of making an offer, certainly ; gout and the Abbot of 
ruously together, The earl, however, was 
nly speak the genuine thoughts of his heart. 
he continued, having given her scarcely 


1 from her shoulder, and lifted her 
vas the earl’s words: 








and the scarlet of emotion on 
Jane watched her out. Sh 


had to compress her lips together, 

of her will, Her mind was o 

the very house was outraged : 

morrow Miss Lethwait should leave. 
father ; it all w 


ved 








“resemblance Lucy bore to Clarice. 
-*T—no, I don’t think she wore a. 
“And she was not little. — 
broke off in quick excitement. “That's th 
blue dress, with some gold stuff in her hai, — 
much she is like Miss Be: ‘¢ 
Jane’s spirit turned faint. It 
- ? : ’ young lady he pointed to was a Miss M 
You ii ear to earuy a remarkably fair complexion and 
“oemaiots : tion, however suggestive, could he 
blance between that young lady and Cla 
, ‘ “ Shel” bapa reo 
as mae , chen Beauchamp—a complexion as light as that 
s eaune Demcbansp. :She is, my sisters “Yes. Miss Beauchamp pe cas 
o.us from England.” hss Her hair is flaxen, very silky-100l 
just like the hair you see upon fair- 
“ It is not the same,” said Jane, 
as she best might. “The Miss 
soft brown eyes and brown hair. < 
“Then that sets the question 
young man, alluding to the eyes 
champ is very tall. As: 
He pointed be , 
‘ : : sion, and they fell on 1 
“Miss Beauchamp you Lucy ran up, her brown ¢ 


2 tbe young geatleman. “This 


ries 








the other side the preg t m 


cher condemnation of wrong-doing, Jane 
worthy of sitting in her 
“ Miss Lethwait, I find it im 
hold,” began Jane ina 
nience you, aa hope, to leave 
_ To say that’ Miss 
would be saying little. 
in the smoki : 
had reference to some 
her 











e ; but ere the lies € gave utter- 
to her . and they were choked down. 

and she might never be Countess 
: hue ‘of emotion tinged her check, deep 
the previous night; but she compelled 


‘a balance of six pounds,” resumed Janc ; 
fn lieu of the customary month’s warning will 
ustice I believe I ought also to advance to you 

board expenses: if you will name any sum you 
I—"” 


that is not customary,” passionately inter- 
*¥ could not accept anything of the kind.” 
you will find this correct,” said Jane, placing a. 
ign on the table. And Miss Lethwait 


up. 
e ix your displeasure, Lady Jane,” she 
iding. "Perhaps you will think better of me 


of bra was ae deprecation. It grated 
¢ raised ty eye! and: bent 
| ops hprpthertiaan a pa 

|, with more temper than she had hitherto 
in this house are ended, Miss Lethwait. 
may require in packing, beg you will 
T a very much prefer, that iar 


a rhs oe ured the unlucky 
spirit. “But the tables may be 
m hy months have gone by!” 
red her from her presence, coldly 
e vouchsafed no other Patent and 
her separ di! cheeks hot and 






































-my lady know that I am. You a not——" _ 


‘turned out like this” 










































apartment that oe had called his s 
there sofMgtimes in a morning if he had letters 
was seated, leaning over an open letter, his stick | 
beside it. He looked up when she entered. em 

“ Lady Jane has dismissed me, Lord Oakburn. 

She spoke in no complaining tone, in no voice 
in sadness, as if she had merited the dismissal. The 
take in the sense of the words; he had been buried in a 
and it seemed that he could not at once ae it. 

“ What?” cried he. 

“I am sorry to say that Lady Jane has dismissed 

repeated. 

“ What's that for?” he demanded, awaking fully 
now, and his voice and his stick were alike raised. 

™ Lady Jane did not explain. She called me in, told 
not remain, and that she wished me to depart at once. Ic 
leave the house without telling you, Lord prac yore 
you please—giving you my address. I shall 

“ Shiver my timbers if you shall go aati poe 
stormed the carl, striking his stick on the table.” oa 
a cool hand when she chooses, I know; bat | you h 


proper warning.” 
Miss Lethwait extended her hand, and cai the 


its palm. 
“Lady Jane has not forgotten to give me ‘the 

stitute,” she said, with a proud, en smile. 
“Thenj hark you, my dear! ‘am the house's 2 


“Stay, Lord Oakburn—I beg your 
ay could not remain in the house in ¢ 
have not thought, perhaps, how imp 
my subordinate capa 
Indeed it could not be.” 

Lord Oakburn 
sense of the argument was 

“ You belong to me, now,” 


“T shall be regs 
have left shortly, if—if—I 
hesitating, for mae 


ty 


she left. The request had brought it 
her ladyship feared she would contaminate 
never meant to disobey it, There was no hi 
fone you not going to bear gemeae 
cy 
“TJ am sorry to have 1 mentioied. this, 
contrition. “ I ought not to eve epee > you, » 


tell Lady Jane that I spoke in 1 
that I am sorry to have done so?” __ 
“ But, Miss Lethwait——” _ 
“But I cannot tell. you 
gover 
some future time, I am not sure. N : 
vanishes the next. But you may a 
shall always love y eget Re om 
She put the ‘arms away fi 
her chamber. Lucy flew tothe 
of the servants : it had been t 
“Where's Lady Jane?” 
before her with ines Si 








Macken at Chesney Oaks, and ry was p nself j commo- 
tion over it. ae a : eee 

To Jane's surprise he had ) 
Pompey. Jane wondered how he 


had civilly replied wey’ was no 

for the decision, for she believed Pc ; to be essential to her 
father’s comforts ; and she knew | lik 
the old servant, and was glad to but him 

wise Jane attached no a pee 

driven to Paddington, and 

carpet-bag safely in an express ‘rain, re 

Portland Place. : 

Jane Chesney was a, little heap 

she was seeking a Lilacs bes es - ‘ 

should prove to be a more desirabl 

been. Jane blamed herself | greatly | 

minutely into Miss Lethwait's a 

thought now, too much p 

had taken her too enti 

again on that 

searching out the small 

recommended to her, a 

Lethwait quitted the 

-remembrance. — 








d them in the wind. The 
a she was about to rein 
a, with a half-smothered 

h bloom on her cheeks, 
nad be: a snip It was 


had pr Sry Laura, and 
Bay tcccetotcn. 
met Mrs, Marden ata friend’s 

up a sudden 


see 


through the park. — 
“Tcan't tell,” replied SirJ me 
at my brother’s.” 36 BR : 
“I didn’t know she was acquainted il 
comment. “ Forgive a clandestine ¢ 
Brave words again of Lord Oakburn’s! | 
are not good in themselves, and they often ¥ 
entailing embarrassing consequences 
Lut the condemnation would 
another than Lord Oakburn, 
something of the sort on his own a 
He slept one night at Chesney ( Oaks, and th 
Sir James Marden was surprised and vexed at t 
tion, He set it down to the unwelcome pr 
rebellious daughter at Pembury, and | pressed. 
at parting, and begged him to come again s 
convenient season. in 
But most likely Lord Oakburn perfec 
bi babilities were—it’s hard, yo c 
e-aged earl, a member of the 
Houpe—thas he had only taken Chesney | 
daughters on his way to ie (nym 
Chesney Oaks was 
dom to Twifford V 
Lord Oakburn contrived 
He did not intrude on me 
house, a low one, cove 
but exceedingly picte 
made their nests ani 
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Pe $i 
¢ inwo' r. 
<— to Say, she was Miss 


overspread the face of Jane 

as yet, strange to say, 
insult offered to her by 
» their house. Who was she, 


© governess 
wondering what it all 


The girl was paler 
g Jane progress, “do you 


oO dl A eagadher 
‘her custom to speak before a 
: Wi no, not for an hour Let 
3 


—their own mother’s s 
to bestow on his 
of strength and seria 
brought to Jane’s heart per! 
was striding the room; 
loudly with cach step. He.co 
“So! here you are at last ! 
the shape of welcome. Not 
reason, Lady Jane?” 
“We did not expect ‘you,’ 
turned on the ex-governess, 
“You had my letter. Wasn't 


“T have not received any sai 
_“Not received any 
Girls,” with sina 
“here's your new mother, 


hand to Jane. 
“Lady Jane, I Tr 








so brave as usual, 
‘mall alg they had a art 
h could | known, that he had a 
Je himself. _ 


"he called out as he went, for 
Seely “To Jane especially. They 


thom he but it will be all right in a day 
2m the reason why.” 
dy d brushed past the earl, brushed 


her mistress, with whom she had arrived. 
d now, my lady, and what you will want 
your ladyship might like a fire, and 


glad as the earl, perhaps, to 
a in her heart-sickness. 

| for her! She was hurled without 
ority in her father’s home, in which 
3 she was hurle oF pale the chief place 
egarded as in every way 
despised, over whom she had 
over her, She might 
;, but still she might have 
a was that another should 
ewas. He whom she had so 
ion had been bound up, had 

orth was nothing. 
k ae -dressing-room and 
Caaeal found her 


but you'll take care to stee 
for remember cy wife iad 
home, 


Men oni the letter in 
vulsive sob that rose in her throat GR 
her anguish, If ever iron into 
surely entered into that of i Chesn 


THey stood together in the library—the at 
The morning sun streamed in at the 
smooth hair of Jane, shove, 
her cheek, the utter misery of 
bluff and uncomfortable, paced ed 
wonder, lying unheeded in a ¢ 

It was their first 2 
previous night. Ah, wi 
an instant had she closed 
not having once lost Ct 
out to her, : 

She had heard the a 


Parte of 
: it was cold, 








useless, with its furniture ; 
it will not be likely to let. 


strides up and down without reply. 
dt he table one band leaning on it, as if for 


Sih thie woadd, Jane! You'd be as 


0 sas ever you wer youd only bring your mind 
into the 


; make it my home for life.” 
here six months you'll be 


raising his voice in 
off at all, though I 
to share in such aay oa 


continued, — 


“1 shall be yely 
household, Only you and another, at the n 
“ would prefer to go with you, my lady 
“Then, Judith, let us hasten with the 
away from this house to-day.” 
Scarcely had she spoken when L 
and her eyes glowing. 
“Oh, Jane! I hope we 
claimed. “I think we 
means to get Miss Snow a nice 
She says she will not entrust 
.“T am going away, Lucy, 
“1 wish—I wish I 
iS ge 
“ Going away?” 
“Tam 
«Oh, Jane! : 
A spasm =, wer Jane 








| and went in search ot the carl. 
it with his stick now—the stick 


is about to Jeave,” began the 
isas I feared! I would almost 
to sow dissension in your house, 


¢ “When Jane's determined upon a 
It’s th 7 ayy So family, , my lady ; as 


i in the world won't alter it, 
m the subject. Jane will go to South 
come to her senses before she has 


if another of his daughi 
t anotl s daughters, 
words? Clarice! She would 


ore desolate than can well be 
wretched interloper, in her 
and knocked at the door. 

est of drawers, 

upon me! I wish 
im 


~~ es to 


ak: 


= 
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you from you 

Taking leave of none but Lucy 
the house with Judith in the 
burn had gone out: his wife, , 
impromptu manner Lady Jane 
took up her abode again 
had charge of it. . 

‘The next day Jane wrote to 
live as quietly as possible, she told 
Judith, to attend upon her perso 
a very modest sum indeed Jan 
would cost her to live upon. But 
and exactly doubled it. In his 
would be at the rate of five hundred 

But the past trouble reacted upon - 
il. Mr. John Grey was called 
more of the mind than the 
work its cure. 

“ My dear lady, 
be robbing you,” 
‘Well, you shall have someif 

She saw that he divined h 











few have married : 



















an nothing in particular, that 
ople have died; a 

~ . 
| get much practice?” she asked, overcoming 
e of that gentleman in her wish for some 
s to how he and Laura were progressing. 
ets a great deal,” said Mr. Grey. “The fact is, quite a 
et in ‘against my brother, of which Mr. Carlton reaps the 


understand,” said Jane. 
‘seem to have taken a dislike to my brother, on account 
ippy affair in Palace Street,” he explained. “ Or rather, 
Say, to distrust him. In short, people won't have Mr. 
sphen Grey to attend them any longer. If I can't go, they run 
r. Carlton, and thus he has now a great many of our former 
South Wennock is a terrible place for gossip; every one 
fere with his neighbour's affairs. Just now,” added Mr. 
irey, with @ genial smile, “the town is commenting on Lady 
Jane ; having called me in, instead of Mr. Carlton, her 





ie 


husband.” 

ook her head. “TI dislike Mr. Carlton personally very 
h,” she said. “Had he never entered our family to sow dis- 
ion in it, I should still have disliked him. But this must be a 
ble to Mr. Stephen Grey.” 

reat annoyance. I wonder sometimes that Stephen 
it So patiently, ‘It will come round in time,’ is all 


y clue been obtained to the unfortunate lady who died?” 


Slightest. She lies, poor thing, in the corner of St. 
rd, unclaimed and unknown.” 

and never come forward to inquire after her?” 

in wonder, “It was said at the time, I re- 

} abroad. Surely he must have-re- 


| short, Lady ean flag oc 
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© Does it not strike you as, 
Lady Jane, after a pause. “ The af 

“Very much so indeed. It so im 
occurrence ; far more than it did my broth 

“Tt would almost seem as though— 
lady had had no husband,” concluded 
uncharitable to the dead to say so.” 

“ That is the opinion I to,” avowed } 
brother, on the contrary, will not entertain it; 
says, that in that respect things were as stra 
be. But for one thing, I should adopt opinio: 
go on, as a natural sequence, to the belief that 
duced the fatal drops into the draught.” 

“And that one thing—what is it?” asked 
spite of her own cares. But indeed the tragedy : 
borne much interest for her—as it had for every 
Wennock. e-o 

“The face that was seen on the stairs by Mr. 

“But I thought Mr. Carlton maintained terwat 
not seen any face there—that it was a misapprehe 

“Rely upon it, Mr. Carlton did see a face there, 
impression conveyed to his mind at the moment 
let us say a man’s—was there ; and I believe it to! 
one. The doubt arose to him afterwards with 
and, for one thing, he may wésh to believe that t 
there, and to impress that belief upon others,” 

“ But why should he wish to do that?” as 

“ Because he must be aware that it was v: 
to have put the matter beyond doubt at the tir 
hovering in that stealthy manner near a sick 
the signal for unearthing him to most medical 
to have been so to Mr. Carlton; and he is no 
himself for not having done it.” : 

“1 thought he did search.” i 

“Yes, superficially. He carried 
But he should have x 
below to bring lights, $o as not to 
course, he had no thought of evil 

« And you connect that nal 

“J do,” said Mri G 
shadow of doubt in my 
Crane's death.” — The 





to this feeling 

Soon fanning the 

o~ ‘Mr. Carlton's work was 

ill it did in a measure ooze out, 
tr. Carlton's motive must be that 


‘was universally assumed ; but it 
vay of doing it, and it caused young 
‘indignation. 


mf Mr Stephen Grey, hy a lady with a 
tures. It was Stephen Grey's wife. She 
ia tthe seven ox eight months’ absence at the 

ther she had gone with her sister, a wealthy 

7 ee for she, Mrs. Grey, 


The boy. loved nothing ‘$0 
to her all the 
dat had — during her 


 *And you amidst the 


suppose there are ten people in the ; 
“yt It makes — John so mad! “= 
t must give a great pecprpe s 

Stephen Grey. + . “a 
“He is nearly worked off his a Bae 

gone over altogether to the enemy, Carlton. 

chief mover against papa, And he does it in r 

way. ‘I am grieved to ¥- called in to take the 1 

Grey,’ he says. ‘No man can more c 

or deplore more deeply the lamentable mistake. 

he will be cautious for the future: still, when’ 

to us, our wives and children, are at stake’-——” _ 
Mrs. Grey could not avoid an. interepeing laugh, Fi 

imitating Mr. Carlton so quaintly, 
“ How do you know he says this to people ? 
“Plenty of them could bear testimony 

it does its work alltoo well.” _ on 
“ And what is Mr, Carlton’s motive?” 
“To get our patients away from us, of 

married an earl’s daughter, he can't do: ri 

wrote you word, you know, about his rennin 

Chesney. They met with: 

pitched out of Mr, Carlton’s 

lost one of her shoes, “She’s - 

that saat if they had only} known it 
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Crowds upon crowds 


°C 
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@ preci 
y interview, Laura?” 
Jane isa ‘model of — 


see her whenever 
come to my house.” 


os 6] should like 


come round after a time. 


home and Mr. Carlton con- 
passed the bend, he became 
from an opposite direction, and 
— Frederick was in a 


: te a little en the Rise. 
the wife was seized with ill- 
a The farmer knew nothing 
the different practitioners of 


—~ acai he | 


a a Orn 


tie 


pga 
& e ee 


er wee Fe pejertced + % che 

mistake in his physic bottles, t h 

than good. She is a trifle better, 

get her round now by himself. 1 

so, sir, to Mr, Stephen | Grey, with 

morning.” ee. = 
The indignant red d eal Frederick G 

world told you that calumny of my fa 
“No offence, sir,” returned the 

intend any, personally, for-we 

After the gentleman had left, the: ‘other one, 

we could think of calling him into rhe a ot 

cost us our lives some time, for he 

up his medicines, and one lady 

brother, Mr. John, was: quite 

had told me to call in. 1 

it was true, and he said it's 

some physic sent by him. It 

feared she was going—and 


ved 








roung sir,’ , 
and Mr. Stephen Grey can 


and he forgot his prudence. 

burst forth. “You have 

ner to drive my father from 

you are secretly traducing him. 

isle Sg. epee Why do you 
when he can’t defend himself?” 


you mean,” said Mr, Carlton. “ Stand aside, 


; “He met 

this morning, and the moment his 

: udice their minds against him ; 

of sendin out poisoned medicines, and 

at they will not have him again. And 

for months. ov Guan. _ you continue to 

d th that night wh 

: my ight when you 

; ‘mMenacin: “i ly. “ But for the respect I 

ioner, and your father also, in 

ed, ] would Jay this about your shoulders, 
ch earl 

ion was not calmed by the threat, and it 

in ut wild moment the danger 


Grey did of commit the 
Gropped the poison into the 
it was delivered. - Keep 


ssion giving him 


it intwo. Mr. Carl 


epithet behind him; and the 


‘breath and equanimity. 


A tap on the shoulder. 


Jane Chesney. “He 


struck with the nobility of the glowing 
truth of the large grey eyes. - 4 
“Frederick Grey, do you know that I have 
you said to Mr. Carlton? Surely you do not e 
accusation? It must have had its rise only in 
passion?” “a 
“Lady Jane—I beg your pardon—I am sori 
hope you do not think me capable of m ; 
not believing it. I do believe it; If have believed 
night. Not that I have what might be called reason fo 
it,” he hastily added. “Tt is only an instinct within me. 
Mr. Carlton knows in some way more about it th 
bribed by the man who 
that—although we are at 


not like him—he is my brother-in-law?” 


# ¥en. I am very sorry that you heard v 
ill be kind 


© Perhaps, Lady Jane, you will 


you had not heard it?” 
“{ will,” said Lady Jan 
“mend you not to give 


opinion is that you are totall 


judice against Mr. Carlton has 


‘sible to believe otherwise. 
Carlton is one—would 


: _ you prove your We is, 


more discreet in future. 
» he 




















; I can bear certain 


; har before her ; onything was 

: fear had been alarmed. — 

all 1 ‘mamma. Papa is worse, but I do 

) much worse as to cause uneasiness. I have 

in as much pain as this, before—before "—Lucy 

relin: yeas eee tow te word the phrase— 
here.” 

d your papa become worse, and danger arise, you 
é niet I rely upon you. No”—for Lucy was 
‘hand—* ‘you cannot go until you have promised.” 

,” was Lucy's honest answer. And Lady 


had now fo plot ‘and plan to counteract this 
ht out Miss Snow. For Miss Snow was in 
ss. Lord Oakburn had not poet his 


allowed to know that his lordship 
ate the nurse. “She comes tattling 


poe: ” was the answer. “me 
q ly : but if ever I saw ene 






































him as usual, But you'll keep things ion Lady 
speak to the servants,” phi 

Miss Snow nodded, and the nurse, having warned the rest f the 
household, took her way back to Lady Oakburn’s chamber, aces 

The day closed; night drew on, and the earl’s state was 0} 
Agonies of pain, awful pain, lasted him throughout it: and” 
the well-built walls and good fioors, Lady Oakburn must have 
his groans. e 

With the morning he was calmer, easier; nevertialed ee 
physicians went in to him. The two in regular attendance had 
sent for another, 

“The ship's sinking,” said the earl to them. “No more 
the timbers; they are rotten, and won't bear it.” 

The earl was right, and the doctors knew it; but they would not 
admit, in so many words, that he was dying, The earl, in his 
blunt way, blunt still, told them of their crafthood. 

“T's all in your day's work to go about deceiving people,” cried — 
he; “telling them they are getting their sea-legs again, while all 
the time you know that before the next eight-bells strike they = 
have gone down to Davy Jones’s locker, It may be the right sort 
of stecring for some patients, delicate women and children, perhaps, 
but it’s not for me, and you are a long way out of your reckoning.” __ 

The earl!’s voice grew faint. They administered some drops in a Pc. 
glass, and wiped his brow. ; 

“TI am an old sailor, sirs,” he continued, “and I have tumed 
into my hammock night after night for the best part of my life, 
knowing there was only a plank between me and eternity. D’ye_ 
think, then, I have not /earnt to face death—that you should be 
afraid to acknowledge it to me, now it's come? If I had not made eo 
up my accounts with my Maker before, there woulda’t be much time 
for it now. I have been headstrong and irritable, giving mytongue — 
the reins, but the Great Commander knows that poor Jack Tar — — 
acquires that in his hard life at sea. He looks to the heart, and +e ‘, 
He is merciful to a slipped word or two. Pompey!” ke fF 

The man came forward and threw himself by the ‘bedside; his el 
whole attidude expressing the keenest grief and affection. ae a 

* Pompey, tell them, though I have made you fly at my eres 
whether I have been a bad master. What net of theater Nal ot 


been? 
Poor Pompey! his sobs nearly . him as. the knelt aad 
covered the earl’s hand with his tears and kisses. my 
“ Never a better massa never a better massa! rae ant ws 


go with him.” : We 
You'd keep it from me that my voyage is rose! 
havea Saviour as well as you. . chose fishermen fo 


Lord Daven’ f Dasighios. 

























y saxious. Summoning 

, and Lucy did 
the one who attended Lady 
eager! eng him. But 


Lapy JANE CHESNEY. one SM 

South Wennock, when a man on horseback, 

the telegraph office at Great Wennock, car 

gate, Jane saw him hand in a despatch, an 

strangely. Imagination took a wide 

When Judith entered she saw that her 

white. j 
“Tm afraid to open it, Judith, ” spoke Poor ‘Jane, 

it out to her, “It may bring bad news.” 
“Nay, my lady, I should hope the’ contrary, 

answer. “It’s known there was young cir | 

this is to tell that he is born.” ‘ . 
‘The colour came into Jane's face ag: 

else! How could she have been ‘so for 

its being from the unhay 

With fingers that bere: at bays 


“The Earl of Oakburn is 
would see him alive, He says bree 


‘The despatch fell from her hand, at she 
her old affection for her father had returned. 
What was to be thought of first? Lady Jar 
reflection, and then her 
pencil to Laura, explaining the m 
call for her in a fly. . 
Carlton’s, and then 
back in it. Mean 


and were ready when t 


pte Sa 








ee 








le 


oy forgive axe for 





3 ‘ , place 

‘set about it in a more ship-shape manner, 

sunsels, and made it pleasant for all sides ; 

| thought you wouldn’t like it, and I 

did ne She has been a good 

cts you, and would love you, if you'd 

attendant opened the door to see if 
Siemasnee. anny again. 


bed Jane. “She was at Pembury. 
jh and may be here by the next train.” 
st a good husband?” 

hing to the contrary. I do not go there,” 
ae her aching heart, so as to speak calmly. 
e's Clarice? In this, my death-hour, she is 
to me than any of you. Has harm come to 
: 3 


-where she is: I cannot think or imagine 
charm has come to her, Sometimes I 
sh Seat 7 


enc ost. 
; 
nie?” 




























































‘The earl’s voice had been growin 
gether, Jane opened the door, and 
whom she found waiting outside. S 

“Oh, missee! oh, missee!” wept poor 1 
“ Massa never getup nomore!” 

The earl appeared to have sunk into a stu 
scarcely tell whether it was stupor or sleep, | 
men paid their next visit, they said he might go off in 1 
rally for atime. Jane sat in the room; she could not. 
And thus the day passed on, | sages 

Passed on without bringing Laura. Jane ° 

Would she not come—as the earl had fancied? 
tently, her ear alive to every sound. it ee 

The medical men came in and out, but the dying man still 
he was, and gave no token, Once more Jane urged upo 
claims of the countess—that she ought to be apprized 
but they positively refused to listen to her. It grew dark, : 

nurse brought in the night-lamp. Jane was watching her arrang 
watching her mechanically, when a vdice was heard fro the 
Tare. f 
It was her father’s; he had roused up to 
seemed to strength, for the voice was firm, and th 
seemed clear. Jane put a spoonful of jelly within his | 
“Jane, I think I have seen the country ons! 
better than Canaan was, and the rivers are 1h 
flowers on the banks are bright. 1 am par be 
narrow strait to work through first, which looks dark 
ness is nothing, for I can see the light beyond.” 
Jane's tears fell, She could not trust her 
the earl was silent for a =e ‘ ¢ aattnagy 

“ Such a great big ship, Jane,” he began 
hold all the people in the world; and tho: 
rest for ever, No more cold watches to 
more shifting sails; no 
struggles with storm and hy 
all for us. You'll come to me tl 
little while first.” : 


n 
he 
ri 


onsci 
© 





, may give it to her again; my love and 
ness. But she have come for it. Perhaps he 
‘Jet her come, Jane.” 
.» she murmured ; “ Laura was not at home, and Mr. 
pr ld he wish to do so? 
id no ‘prevent her. Why should so? I 
ge ahead and I hope he may get into the 
st ; But, Jane, I cannot like him; I never did 
1en Laura finds herself upon the quicksands, do you 
she'll have no one else to do it.” 
sentence spoken with the strange prevision that some- 
t the dying? Perhaps so! 
ht sound u the muffled knocker. Jane’s quick ear 
it. She it was but it was only Dr. James. He 
earl’s room, then went down to pay a visit to the 


e Lord Oakburn again sank into what seemed 
lay so for an hour or two. As ten o'clock struck he 
| the time?” 
at his watch, which was hanging up, for she had 
¢ striking of the house clock. 
es past ten.” 
” he said, with a sort of gladness that it was 
: echo in Jane’s heart; and he feebly put out 
“My own Jane! with me at the last! 
w I have missed her.” 
red to be spoken as if he were oblivious 
absence of memory which frequently accom- 
va sa mtsereneng agg 
















































’ “ It will be high-water at eleven o'clock.” 


“ Ay, ay. That’s what I’m g for. 


Jane put back the book, and 
“ Give my love to my wife, Jane, 
seen her; but the doctors wouldn't 
love my little son?” Jet 
“ Oh yes,” she answered, with a sobbing sigh. 
“ And you'll come here sometimes when I’m 
to see Lucy.” _ 
“ Oh, father! ® uttered Jane, in a tone of startled 
have not left her away from me?” i 
The ear] half opened his eyes. “What?” 
“ You have not left the of 
breathlessly continued Jane. “Father, 1h V 
her cradle; I have been to her as a second 
leave her away from me?” . 
He was evidently troubled, insensible ashe 
earthly things. } ’ : 
“TI did not think of it, Jane; when I made my wi 
think” his voice sank and Jane could not catch it 5 
upon the room, broken only by a convulsive sound that 
and then : the sobs of Jane. Wipaaoee 
“It’s getting dark,” he resumed, later; “com t 
Don't you see the ship? She's lying at a 10r 7 ile 
Look at her, Jane; how bright she is; 
here. The banks are green, and t 
clouds are rose colour. And there’s the 
Oh, Jane, shut your eyes, you cannot look 
is beckoning—beckoning fo me!” r 


ight be heard in every 
is it true?” she 


her seeing him? Jane, in her 

f, strove to soothe her; she whispered of 

his loving message of forgiveness; 
would not be comforted. 


of my father’s state, his danger, must 
to remonstrate; yes, I did; once tor 
I 7 


Lady Oakburn tarned h 

was Dr. James,” spoke up 

throughout the household, and we 

afraid of such a thing as ‘coe 

to know, my lady, that you may not 
“T beg your pardon,” murmured 

Lady Jane, let us be friends in this. 

an irresistible impulse 

father; my husband 








own grief. — 
ing in shadow since Lady Oakburn’s 
spoken to her, nor been seen by Lucy. Jane 


ss, Laura ; his full and free forgive- 
as her silent tears fell. “ He died 
: ; his good wishes for him. 

to peace, to heavenly 


in her excess of anguish. 
3 but for none perhaps as 


she was obliged to forego a great part 
‘Lady Oakburn, It was certainly not a 
and Jane could not close her eyes to the 
had been a good woman in her new home. 
the marriage, the countess’s conduct in 
admirable, And as she sobbed that 
terated over and over again her grief, 

ment between the earl and his daughter, 

it Lady Jane would at least éy to learn to look 
Jane’s heart insensibly warmed, and she 

to the countess better than ever she had 


‘ 





“Why, Judith,” he 


wind blew you to town?” — 
He put out his hand to shake 
Stephen Grey as ever, free and 


pleasure. If there was one 
lieved in Mr, Ste} 


suffered as good as nothing ¢ 
“He would not suffer 





that I have a eo 
I did at South Wennock. So 
ieee oon bp driving me away, he 


“of mine, sie; 1 doa’t like hin, well 
are eprernels S Pomt<te Sean 


Tae 
1ot treat me so weil that I should wish 
vs oct agae Sapah be cleared " 


had by stratagem, dy untrud 

herself and her husband, and 

again with feelings unallied tc 

theres that they should part. Se 

done, he had done for the : 

welfare. That, her ladyship 

could not forget or forgive the way 

plished. In her exe si ly 

the truth of pet husband 

her. It was the deceit 

countenance, — Sx ani 
The result was the dismissal of ; 

nurse in attendance upon the countess. 

to Lady Jane. ‘Although the im 

previous night appeared ust 





countess’s pcr sep said 
g to say—that they must have 
-sa:the journey, just as they had 


funerals should take place at the same 

reat London cemeteries. The burial- 

tea Cheaney Oaks; but he, the old 
iitiaihe denied. chee no parade and no 
was absolutely necessary, should be wasted 
ey him to Chesney Oaks would involve con- 
vorthless body would not rest any the 

id ; let it be put into the ground in the 
and in the nearest cemetery. The execu- 
ess thought it well to observe the same 
and it was arranged that they should 


town until the funeral should be over. 
while their father lay dead in it; and 

i widow, there was no necessity for 
impetuous in all her doings, took a violent 
g secretly to Jane that she was a far 
imagined ; and it would be a con- 

at, She candidly added, when she chose to 
: menped: by any motives so interested ; 
g to herself that the countess 


pLey;? Miss Snow remarked to Lady. 


wae } more anxious for a 
n Lucy's I made my ming 
Wi 


godmother to the: 

time comes for christening him?” 
sensible hesitation. “ He posse 

“Yes, willingly,” replied ae 
frail being in its sheltering cradle 
left by her father. 

“ And—if I may reeds a wish 

“Francis, certainly; | Francis always. ‘The 
have mostly been John—but | deat al 
for us. We can nar him Francis Jo 


Francis.” 
On one of the days th 


short year bef 
a conviction that Mrs. West 


news of Clarice, it did not 
she should leave Lon 


her. ~~ when 





Vest. “I remember my wife aaa oa her, aol. OE Lae 
me—l dy Jane Chesney, I presume,” he added anit of condescension for 
am to say that we have never heard any- wr into contact with thin 
a short time before my wife left I wish my own had vel? 


Only 
ae of Bea cows “Tt was the sweetest little 
tc, 8 1e wa talking Miss uuchamp, woa- nursed it, you know; I sek hoe 


found her. 
I t think h 
although she had anied nothing else than 1 ae ae mAs can have | 
she said in a low tone, “we have not Lady Oak go oul pee 


pag h heard of her.” 
son collage * exclaimed Mr. West. women. “ How long did your c : 
iq . “ 4 
Re ie ‘said Jane, “it is alarming, Until lately Only 0 day set PSE Mo 
A so leg cy eae itd would not live; but he did not tell . 
aioe 1 sent Draatian it baptized so quickly, When he asked 
she added, m Rr oat be, and said Mr. Lycett was dows nstairs ay 
rm hoe yong oausce aaaiiie inquired me wie bF cage h in 
That address i nee —- well, when infants were it 2 
‘West ever of her—though indeed the then, but he has told me since 
«What did you name it?” 
on upon her doing so,” returned Mr. West. ec in 
Thad been able to give your ladyship better news For Jane Chesney ‘now retu 
! a 
irae vonieey. dhe é 
~expected no better, A convic- wonder, Jane rly 5a 
ap ° ivaue.” dead, and “T have had 
teen oF. news regarding Miss Beau- 
ce st saw Lady Jane, 








































lightly, as if not 
- This she now told Jane. 
Z soars say, ‘Lady Oakburn, that papa did not 
@ particulars?” asked Jane in some surprise. 

m sure he did not like to speak upon the sub- 


ic tok over fi 


r t he did not tell you,” said Jane. 
wonder at it at all,” dissented Laura. “7 don’t like to 
it. Would you believe, Lady Oakburn, that I have 
mentioned it to my husband? He has not the least 
we ever had another sister.” 
+ do you not tell him?” returned Lady Oakburn. 
know,” mused Laura. “I cannot bear to speak of 
one. It does not sound nice to confess to a sister 
aS a governess in disobedience, and does not come 
§ i can’t explain thegeeling, but it is within me, 
say papa felt the same; we were much alike, 
= weil tans coe to tell my husband about Clarice 
out in disobedience?” asked Lady Oakburn. 
‘Laura. “It was very wilful of her. I don’t mind 
to you, Lady Oakburn, as you know something about it, 
on the subject. For a long, long time, papa ‘would not 
her name to be mentioned in the house. By the 
tinued : “do you know a thought has struck me 
fou remember that scrap of a letter that I brought 
au first came back to South Wennock ?” 
temember it?” repeated Jane. “I look at it often. It 
o1 than T care to say.” 
k me is, that perha; it is just possible— 
that letter, although it wes stead to 
as opened.” 
unable was I to find any solution to the 
“cel possible papa had opened it, and 
Sout sa pnained, him the question.” 








_1 cannot understand. Lady Oakburn is signi 





ey se oe : 4 
ft “Then I think I oan \ 
coming to him,” interposed the countess, 
was reading a letter from you one morning 
grew a little excited, a little angry, and e 
like to know what Jane could mean. Lucy 
he answered that Jane had been writing to kn 
one of Clarice’s letters: as if he would have 
her at that time, he added : he would not have 
the end of his stick, I recollect the words quite 
Lady Oakburn, “And I know I longed to inquire: 
was, regarding Lady Clarice, but I did not like to do so." j 
Jane sighed. “TI feel—I begin to feel that we shall never f 
Clarice.” 
“That's nonsense,” returned Laura. “She is sure * be fi 
some day, living or dead.” 
“ Living or dead, ” repeated Jane in low tones, “Ves, perhaps 
But it will not be living.” 

Laura preferred the sunny points of life to the shadows, 
took a dark view of anything. These. unpleasant fc 
sounded as “nonsense” in her ears. Jane turned to Lady 0 
and related to her the whole history of Clarice from b p 
end. It impressed Lady Oakburn greatly; she thought she 1 h 
never heard of anything sogingular as this prolonged disapp 

In narrating the story, Jane made a passing allusion to the 
relating to Clarice, which had so disturbed her. Laura, wi 
putting the sleeping baby then into his little cot, interru 
with a ridiculing word. 

“ Dreams, indeed! One would suppose you were some 0 
Jane! How you can dwell upon that absurdity still, 
































she may!” bare 
“At a rate we have never heard of Clarice since t 
was Jane's answer ; and her low, earnest voice y 
subject affected =~ “ When Clarice shall be i 
and well, then I will forget my dream” 
Laura threw up her supercilious head, and 
Jane. “I must put pany sh 
“ Your servants and will 
orders down that they 
Jane had seen the look of si 
spoke as Laura left hegieoos ay 
as a sort of answer to L cule 
life three or four pe ee 
borne a strange coi 
that haye oe este 





ee with Clarice’s 
», becomes more vivid to my memory. 


2” asked Lady Oakbarn 
r not to tell it you,” replied Jane. 
it to Laura she would ridicule it See than she 













have not related it to her?” 
_ To her, of all others, I must be silent.” 
“But why to her in particular, Lady Jane?” 

“Well, the cause is—but it sounds foolish even in my Own ears 
n mentioned, so what must it do to a listener? 
a very curious fact it is, one which I cannot under 9 —that 
i Sraoaiggg Mr. Carlton, Laura’s husband, was most unpleasantly 
- ‘The details I say I cannot give you, but I dreamt that 
dead—I dreamt that she a 
‘Mr. Carlton as being 


was utterly free from superstition, and in a 
polite manner she had been wondering at Lady Jane. 
on the latter's countenance, the hushed voice, the solemnity 
So oan their own impression to her, and she felt 



















to me dead, and that 
cause of her death, or in 


ly, for he was my father’s medical attendant ; and I 
‘that that fact, seeing him so frequently, caused 
WR hey I argue that it mustghave 

coincidence. But in spite of this, in spite 
1 cannot get that’sight of Mr. 
Mears bagysre and ever since 
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him with a sort of dread ; but I hi 
before her marriage. At any rate, wha’ 
Laura’s general ridicule of ch this 
dream in her presence. 1! never she 
explanation of the cause why I gr 
those letters which have never been a ; 
“Won't you relate the cresin to 
interest. “I confess I am no believer in the 
that dreams are sent as warnings; I fear 1 
as Lady Laura; but I should like to hear this 
Jane shook her head. “T have never told it to y 
me, Lady Oakburn, if I still decline to repeat it to ¥ vt, 
dent of my own unconquerable repugnance,, Ido not tl 
be fair towards Mr. Carlton.” Yne 2aeee 
Lady Oakburn could not forbear a soles 
“Yes,” she said in answer: “I know h 
seem to you, It és foolish: and I. 
overcome the prejudice it has given me 
prejudice is the most foolish of all.» 
and yet--——” ; 
Another dreamer interrupted them : the fa fal 
He raised his voice with ajl the power of his lit 
hastened to take him up and carry him tothe co 
Laura meanwhile, in Lady Oakburn’s ¢: 
over the stones of London, The carriage: 
end, to a populous but certainly not fashion: 
about to pay an iaerete visit to” 


In a crowded and remte thorough 
bustle and idleness, industry a 
gruously together, was 
carriage drew up before as 
sufficiently sonnet 
a paved court led to the entrance, 
“Mr, Carlton, Surgeon ; sem 
and red glass. 3 


door almost 


a 






aes in ont ofa 
p paved court. She stepped up and 
























- » 
‘not have asked. In the slender, spare, geatlemanlike 
the well-shaped features, the impassive expression of face, 
maw be husband over again: her husband as he would be when 
rty years should have passed over his head—if they were so 
| to pass. In the elder man’s sharp tone, his decisive 
y he turned and answered to the call, she recognized the 
of him so familiar to her. The tone and manner were 
‘discourteous, certainly, but short and very uncompromising. 
am Mr, Carlton. What is your business? i 
have come to see you, sir. I have come all the way from the 
West-end to see you.” 
Tghthe-geacnl at the carriage. He saw the earl's coronet 
; he saw the servants in their handsome livery—for mourning 
‘assumed yet for the earl. But Mr. Carlton did not enter- 
in a very great reverence for earls onthe whole, and carriages 
aad servants he only regarded as necessary appendages to comfort 


» I'm very sorry you should have come at this hour, 
dam,” he said. “I cannot see patients at home after the clock 
three: and it struck two minutes ago; you might have heard 
. yonder church. Were I to break the rule once, I might 
rays. If you'will call to-morrow at——” 











“ And so you are the you 
wish you health and happiness!” 
“You are very kind,” said Laura, 
Mr. Carlton. She knew how useful 
would be to them; she hated him for his 
helped his son; and she had come down 
ing to pay him court and make friends w 
something in his calm eye and calm 
would be lost, if that object was / 
Laura entrenched herself within her pride, and’ 
dislike him—as she always did dislike any one who th 
“Tam in London for a few days, Mr. Carlton, and 
would come and make your acquaintance b 
not know it would be disagreeable to you.” _ 
“Tt is not disagreeable to me, 1 am plea 
Lewis in town with you?” 
“ As if he would not have come to you if he 
Laura. “I was summoned to town on g 
continued, her eye and voice alike softening. 
dying. I did not arrive in time to see him alive.” — 
“Your father? I beg your pardon, I forget w! 
“The Earl of Oakburn,” imperiously ans’ 
excessively offended, and scarcely — the 
“The Earl of Oakburn: true. When IT 
sure that.I ought toremember that name for 
but I forgot that he was the father of my 
angry, my dear; but if you had the wo 
have, you would not wonder at my forg' 
very scant correspondence on the subject: 
not sure that your father’s name 
once, Your own name is Laura.” 
“T am Lady Laura,” was the 
petuosity, 
“ And a very pretty 
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iiss, that I never 
ao 1 the word. 


t he mn He makes, you say, 
; “eae him,-from to-day, six or 
i and atk for fourteen hundred 


d her with supercilious 
rs of wine and other 


tr was the day of the fenecst afin 

dressing-room sat his widow, 

and her white cap, the: insignia of her 

her, in robes of mourning as deep, sat 

Laura, and Lucy. Lucy the nt 

and anon gave vent toa frantic burst ; 3 Jane was : 
countess, susp 


outwardly ; and none, save ‘perhaps the 
inward suffering. What with the loss of him, 
in this world for ever, and the loss of one 
Jane Chesney's grief was too bhnely Sees 
deeper than the surface. : 
The Eari of Oakburn and the agen 
graves side by side each other in the ‘large 
solicitor to the Oakburn family was coming in 
copy of that made by the countess'was to | 
known that legacies were left to some of th 
The lawyer, Mr. Mole, was a thin man, 
who surreptitiously took snuff every ‘ 
handkerchief. lett Sepeg 
He solaced himself with a: good 
door, and went in bowing, two 
Oakburn was not strong enough to 
and the rec Brass 
of the earl was the one he? 
took his seat and opened 


eldest daughter, Ja 
Laura Carlton, he 
daughters, 

































three hundred pounds was to 
his four daughters, “to provide 
ng,” Clarice’s share to be handed over to 


for her. 

of the will, as related to the earl’s daughters. 
ling his wife and son (the latter of whom was 
it was made, though it provided for the contingency) 

for it does not concern us. 
ll was read, Mr. Mole laid it down, took up the copy 
2 countess, and began to read it with scarcely 
lady, who had plenty of money in 
five thousand pounds each to her 
and Lucy Eleanor Chesney. Jane’s five thousand 
r to her within twelve months, Lucy's was to be 
until she should be of age, both principal and 
t Laura nor Clarice was mentioned in her will. 
‘the old countess could not forgive Clarice for 
in her own living; neither had she forgiven Laura's 


a 


herself over both by her father and her 

ea difficult task. She was of hasty and passionate 
ing er, too apt to give way to it upon 
not do so now, There are some in- 
n such, which tell so keenly upon the feelings, 
elves in silence, and rankle there. This was 
ton made no remark, no observation; she 
ppointment, or said that it was so. One 








Chesney sighed 
- Somehow I do not like to 















































27. 


to restrain herself. “He n 
to Jane in the course of the . 
having said so much, aS eae 

Jane also had her disappointment; 
for it. Not a disappointment as regar 
left as well off as she expected to be, z 
for doing so much, and to her aunt for h 
disappointment related to Lucy, That the 
loved and tended, whom in her heart she bel 
training into the good Christian, the refined 
as efficiently as the countess, should be left awa: : 
trusted to another, was indeed a bitter trial. 
not of her mortification; but, unlike Laura, foie tore 
“Tt is only another cross in my tried life,” she m red t 
“T must take it up meekly, and pray for help to bear 

“You should have her entirely indeed, if the will 
the countess to Jane, for she divined the dis; 
tears in her eyes proved the fervour with which 
her greatly ; but I would not have been so self 
from you. She-shall visit you ag often as you 
is more yours than mine.” - 

Jane caught at the words. “Let me take 
a little change then, She feels the loss greatly, and 
will be good for her, She can remain a week or 
you are strong again.” : i 

“ Willingly, willingly,” was the answer. “Ask f 
will, at any time, and she shall go to you. U 
Lady Oakburn suddenly stopped. : 

“ Unless what?” asked Jane, — 

“Oh, I feel that I scarcely dare to mention 
tess. “I spoke in impulse. Pray pardon 
thought was—unless you would return and n 

Jane shook her head. “No,” she said; “ 
home of my own. I have become used to 
come to you sometimes, and be eel 


re 





So Lucy went with Jane to 
down the second day after the 
way, somewhat resentful, as she br 
had to carry to her husband. — 1 
spoke to Jane quite sharply, 

2 did you never tell me 


nent octet No one seems 


mystery where it was.” 


FREE ica 
we ‘apa has not I 
It stated in the will th 
aunt has given ten thous 
“nothing to me.” 4 


won't hurt me; it’s rather fun than 
were hot for the rain.” 


< 


— me , “st aa’, 
“T like him so much, 
> eke? SEP > 
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not yet gone on to epen avowal. 
d me you were not coming here to-day, Lucy.” 
we were not. Mamma said it would be too hot, but 
d her mind. We had a note from Sir Stephen this 


- What about?” 

has obtained the information for us regarding those German 

‘Ttis very favourable, and mamma says now she wishes she 

1¢ to them instead of coming to Seaford” 

interchanged glance from between their eyelashes, shy on 
rt, speaking worlds on his, and Lucy's eyes at least were 

dro) ped again. Lady Oakburn’s going to the German baths 

mstead of to Seaford would not have been agreeable to either. 
But, as Lady Oakburn is here, ! suppose she will remain?” he 


» * think so,now, It is only July, you know, and there may be 
; e for Jater. Mamma says we must remain a month, 
aH F she has written to ask Jane to come to us. At least, we must 
aain if Jane accepts the invitation.” 
hope she will do so!” involuntarily exclaimed Frederick. 
Sir Stephen say whether he should come down on Saturday, 
hae ncows Lucy?” 
Tcannot tell, 1 did not read his letter. Mamma read it aloud 
: I don’t know whether she read all. Sir Stephen——-” 
*Mr, Frederick Grey, Helen bade me ask whether you had for- 
{that she is waiting? She says perhaps it is inconvenient to 
0 keep your promise.” 
1 Grey turned to behold a young girl of ten, Helen 
Helen Vaughan had watched the speakers with 
it and a jealous eye. It was more than her chafed 
bear, and she called her sister from the attractions of 
girl. “As Frederick looked round, she had 
The child flew off to the castles again, 


‘Vaughan’s postion, as thé 
his making it to Lucy. 






her the message, following herself slowly’ 



















































“Miss Vaughan: Lady Lucy 
Two cold distant curtsies, and 
general’s daughter was the first tos 
“Not Miss Vaughan; Miss He 
sister. Her health was indifferent, 
Montreal to come home later.” 
Montreal? Vaughan? The names struck si 


chord in the memory of Lucy, in ‘i 
who had gone out to Montreal as governess, h 
to be Clarice. She made no comment, he 


young lady’s haughty face did not take her 
did her intimacy with Frederick Grey, 
A few interchanged words, cold and civil, ty 
and the young ladies had parted: and Mi 
in the direction of the town, side by side. 
“| don't -like her a bit,” thought Lucy, 
wonder how long Frederick has known her?” 
In a quiet spot, apart from others, sat Lady © 
years had passed over her face lightly; and 
young,—more magnificent than when, as Miss L 
vated earl had asked her to become his wife. Ahi 
perhaps, but one that had turned out well. Ta 
step-mother in a thousand, Seated by her side, 
to claim acquaintance with her on he: 
nouncement, was a Mrs, Delcie, The acqu 
was very slight. They had met once or 6 
rooms in London; but you know it is not a 
of showing to their sea-bathing friends ¢ 
terms with a countess. ~ Delcie 
herself at home, and was already 
politics of the place. ys 
“ You look tired, my dear child,” ex 
Lucy came up. “Tt is hot here, X 
“J am not at all tired, man . 
by the way he is running about. 
“Jt will-do him good,” 
what Sir Stephen says 
“Ts that Sir Stephen 









+ but I don’t know.” 
ikely,” observed Lady Oakburn. 


know of Frederick Grey, he is not the man to 
lady for a wife, after knowing her for a fortnight 
















it likely if you saw them together. He is ever 
; on the sands, on the promenade, in the 
side of Helen Vaughan. Some fancy his 
At be a bar in the general's eyes; not it, say I: there's 
to set off against it. [t is to be hoped he will have 
( and the parasol went scoring its marks 
own will. Was it true, this? 
as in a dream of Eden: one that she 
yze, All she knew was, that the step of 
life-blood coursing through her 
brought raptere to her; his voice was 
the sweetest music, the touch of his hand thrilled her 
The sunny spring-tide of love had come for Lucy 
she had been giad that it should never pass. 
Time and turned it in his glowing hands 
shaken, rau itself in golden sands. 
of Life, and smote on all its cords with m' 
that, trembling, passed in music out of sight. 


For the last few 























‘CHAPTER Il. 


was an important suburb now; man- 
es, and dwellings with minia- 
1 sprung up. Seven years make 




















ageing it, One source of care z 
into a care of the past—the 
Strange as it may seem to have to v 
nothing whatever had been heard | 
so much as a word, a hint, a sign of her 
way during the past seven years. Even Mrs. V 
it had’ seemed to Lady Jane between Clarice in be 
lost—had disappeared. Not disappeared : 
had disappeared, Mrs. West had given up 
Terrace and gone to reside on the Continent for 1 
children’s education. Her husband went with he ye 
man in business, he had realized a competen ari 
men realize it, and had (perhaps wisely) retired from 
So that Jane had seen nothing of the Wests since that hort 
view with Mr, West at the period of Lord Oakburn’s death. ~ 
No; Clarice Chesney remained lost; her fate a yste 
the many mysteries of life; and time had spread f 
over the heart of Jane, and anxiety and sorrow 
past. It is true that moments of dismay would come 
unto that first waking of ours in the early morning, 
horror would return to her; the strange disappe 
features of the dreaded dream, the wearing suspense 
the earl were afterwards searching for Clarice: ai 
member how faithfully she had promised her father ¢ 
the one chief object of her life, In these mon 
herself—was she doing so? But in truth she 
could be done, for all sources of inquiry had 
time. Should any clue ever turn up, 
faintest, then Jane would act; act with 
strive to unravel it, A voice within her 
whispering that that time would come. ~ 
But the seven years had gone on, bring’ 
at Lady Jane Chesney’s age seems i 
The signs of care had left her face; 
existence in a calm, quiet way had yet 
Not that little temporary worties ne 
do not know any one to whom they di 
morning som of the sort ist 
cool and shaded draw I 
until high noon. A letter 
from the Countess of Oa 
as her fair brow 
Lady Oakburn 


















































































; treaty. “Do come to me at once, dear Lady ea 
for Lucy’s sake. She is quite well; but I must x of 
:from you respecting her.” a 
wied Jane. Lady Oakburn had written in evident = 
e thought—pain; certainly in haste. Her letters 
$0 sensible and self-possessed that there could be no 
me unusual had seriously disturbed her, and that it 





; decided Jane, as she folded the letter for the last 
s and placed it in her pocket. “I do not like suspense, and I 
goto-day. We can get away by the three-o’clock train.” 
rang for Judith, to give her necessary orders, and in the same 
; saw the carriage of her sister Laura stopping at the gate. 
pd carriage was Lady Laura’s now, with its bedecked servants 
an Lal sorts of show and frippery attached to it, quite after Laura's 
‘own vain heart. Mr. Carlton the elder had quitted the world, and 
i thed his gains to his son; and none in ali South Wennock 
)grand as Mr. and Lady Laura Carlton. 
came in: the imperious look, which had now grown habitual, 
conspicuous on her face; her robe of pale green morning silk 
nothin ; and glistening, her white Chantilly veil flung back. Jane 
‘seein a moment that something had crossed her. Something 
did cross her now. The sisters were not very intimate. Jane 
| her original resolution, never to enter Mr. Carlton’s 
; a xr intercourse with her sister was confined to these 
’s. Laura sat down upon the nearest chair, flinging 
ace parasol upon the table. 
h to goodness you'd let me have Judith!” 
spoken without any superfluous ceremony of 
alira was put out, she was as sparing of courtesy ~ 
sailor-earl, her father. Jane looked at her ia 
don’t know what you mean.” 
wild this morning with her ' 
ing to her maid; “and if I ae 
to suit me, she should go this ie: 
believe, that she has 





































take?” retorted Laura. “I t 
dyed, and she says she thought | 
come home this morning 
could have beaten her in my 
Judith, Jane, She would suit me, I 
Jane shook her head. Perhaps she 
request. She said very little; but that little x 


“Don’t part with a maid who suits you 
single error, Laura,” was her advice. “ At any 
you Judith. I am going to take her away 
I am going to Seaford.” See 

“To Seaford!” returned Laura, speaking as « 
“Why, it was only last week when I met you in 
told me Lady Oakburn had invited you to Se 
declined to go.” 2 gers 

“I know I did. But I have had another letter 
morning, and have altered my mind. 1 shall 

Laura gave her head a toss in her old 
as changeable as you, Jane, for anything, 
judith?” 

“Tam very sorry to refuse you, Laura,” was 
I could not do without her.” : 

Laura sat tapping the carpet with her foot “ 
mind to go with you,” said she at length, “T 
burn would be glad to see me.” 

“ But I shall stay there a month,” 

“ What of that?” ox me 

“Mr. Carlton might not like to spare you s 

“Do you suppose I study what he likes?” a 
supercilious scowl crossing her “But 1 
miss the races here.” mee 

For South Wennock was a 
yearly races, at which few 
Lady Laura Carlton. These 
good county families, and La 
house. She rose, saying & 









= did ‘not do- 
dy. It 
had been on a 


Iton with impassioned fervour; wished to alight, an 

‘three or four years; and then — Amidst the latter were Lady Ja 

ened by the gradual process 7 Mrs. Pepperfly had been; enjoying 

violently, at one fell stroke. liberal supply of beer. ‘The result w h 
ckle ; it is the spécialité of some was alone in the omnibus, and she sat nod 


rhaps few men Jiving were more inclined : ; a slight stir at the door aroused her, 
ranse social laws than was Mr. Carlton. He had a ae A passenger from the train-had come 
ans of morality all his life; he was lax still. ’ omnibus. She was a hard-featured, 
i wife had been wild and passionate as a whirlwind ; dressed in widow's mourning, and she had wi 
‘ oe know, wer last. Certain rumours re- ? ‘ : and some luggage. She took her seat opposite 
were whispered about ; escapades now and , placed the child by her side: a delicate looking 
was, it must be confessed, as much truth as F ig years, with afair skin and light flaxen hair, Mrs, 
; cached the ears of his wife. The in looks, detected at once that he was 
was obligingly willing to ignore them ; was more restless than are ™ 
ontrived to acquire pretty good about from the door to the wind 
they turned her love for her husband attracted his Susers 


owas ged b ge “ Oh, mother, mother, look there!” ; 
. iy Eagar It has had the same effect, you The words were spoken in the most excite manner. _ Two sold 


: Since then she had been unequal in : j é eae 
The first burst of the storm over, the cruel shock in rel Renta ve, ~ eee pres bes pees ; 
down, she had subsided into an indifferent sort “There you go again! I never sadt'so 
calm was occasionally varied by bursts of pas- think soldiers were a world’s wonder, by 
¢ least ae ae Pongo ¥ pwn - into at sight of them )™,° “uses seee . 
nt. to Laura still. OF ure : “1 have knowed some children go a’most wild at 
to cause a nine days’ marvel. Before the world oath einooed Mou, Pee miessgsreah et 
ial with « uch other as are most husbands and a “Then he’s one of them,” replied the 
Carlton was an unhappy woman, looking upon ; at a soldier any day than at @ penny a 
miserably deceived. Little ; J ; The omnibus started, having waited no 
her sister: “ Do you suppose Me 2: to “Phe litte boy, probably seeing nothing 
is % eal either side of it, to attract hi 
fi “mai id, drove to Great Wen- ea > and swas soon asle 
. The road was another — ! ’ when the stranger bent over 
‘of Time. Theold ruts | ___ #Do you happen to know 
disappeared, and now all was smooth = ; an 


‘As they entered the waiting-room, the omni- 
which sti? plied between the 
civil driver, and of 








ifal ‘Aecagaed . nasty nacldeat pei 
et, Silt her aout b in St. 


I Mrs tern shaking her head. 
‘o her. It was me myself what 
dear lips, little thinking 1 was giving 

my ‘fingers had been cut off first !” 
at Mrs. Pepperily, as if she could not 
as if ~* doubted the tale. “Where did 


‘ Street,” was the reply. “She 

ving nobody and nobody knowing 

se a strange bird might drop from the 
dow id's rooms in Palace Street, 
; come om and it was me that was 


Sasi the stranger, apparently unable to 


ever ard in acorner of St. Mark’s Church- 


‘ Cte doctor had sent in a 
one in-on the Saturday night and 


wee repo though doing as ~ : 


doctors they don’t like that 


do; but she were young, and she 
= it’s ae Well, on 


didn't.” 
“ And was no stir made Piss: it? 
her face, which was growing heated. 
“ Plenty of stir, for that matter, but apttiee: ) 
couldn't follow it up proper, for they 4 
from, or even what her crissen er 
come to inquire after her from that da: 
“ Who was the doctor that attended her?” 
and it was put abruptly. 
“Mr. Stephen Grey. One might say indeed 
her; him and Mr, Carlton: but Mr. & 
twice; he was away from the town. 
throughout, and it was him that sent she Areal 

“Does he bear a good character ?” asked th 

Mrs, Pepperfly opened her eyes. “ What, , Mr 
mum, nobody never bore a better character in this we 
as doctor or man, Except that mistake—if i m th 
—he never had a thing whispered against him 
left the place after that to settle in rise ; 
say, like a house a-fire. 1 know this giv 
find out the rights about it.” 

“Is he a young man—an unm. unmarried ms mi 

“ Be you and me youn; and unma 
for the want of sense in e 
‘superior knowledge) agate 
this five-and-twenty y' 

*here’s the very paste 
Pepperfly point . 
proaching. id 
found « 
it was v 








pa beautiful mates, 
with perfume, — 
: ag from the force of © 
the heart and senses. 
; 2 he their gaiety ; the calm 
under the davk blue heavens, Fairy : = = pnentisalion, thi 
ms, measured strains of music charmed hB pereay he ce 


in a Care, in that one -f the midst of it all, Lady “Oak 


oa gay for that one night. A ; oly opened: watcahera : Tredeneenee 
arity had been projected, and the chief — that -‘peturne = love «she as ith 
visi ay tary peared as patrons of it, oy a doubted that the passi : occl 
| the (Asc of Oakburn headed the list, o5 Tope. her —- — 
be read those of Lieutenant-General and . 
ce aoe and the Oakburns had become 
s eldest son had joined the family at 
his one night’s introduction years 
F _ Lady Grey and Mrs. Vaughan 
9 wenger formed at watering-places, warm 
i Ss, be ing when the sojourn is over. So Lucy 
i : home had been brought into repeated — 
ruth must be told—were desperately jealous of 
the rumours obtaining in Seaford—that ~ 
fel love” with Helen Vaughan. She ~ 
or thought she saw, many things to — 
. Grey was the one object of attracti 
at Seaford could not be disputed 








h of what she saw, and nothing less; of 
d pictured. Whirling in the mazy waltz, 
; of a military band, his arm encircling her 
ping hers, his eyes bent upon her with admira- 
: ‘it, his voice lowered to whispered tones, 
Helen Vaughan. A pang, almost as of 
Ps heart, and’ she shivered in her excess 


looked well. She always did look so. Tall, regal, 
fi ting companion for the distinguished Frederick 
were thinking so. But what was her beauty, com- 
; Lucy Chesney ?—with her retiring grace, her 
ire, damask complexion, her sweet brown 
ed in white; robes soft, flowing, fleecy as a 
isplayed an elaborate set of ornaments, 
|; Lucy, in better taste, wore only pearls. 
beautiful, and the room thought so. Helen 
din words, but a murmur of hushed admiration 
Chesney's wake. 
over, and Frederick Grey made his way to Lucy. 
a not ) see <a as head was = oes him, and 
ng volubly to Fanny Darlington. ¢ had to touch her 
obtain attention. 
pardon,” she coldly said. “Good evening.” 
‘Lucy! The dance for which you were en- 


be,” she said in her bitter resentment. “I 
t that it was more than I should | 


Se 


| ae 
_ 


e- body was throbbing with pain, 


“asked you for this quadrille, 
_ “Ifyou are ensious ts 46a 
her tone stung him with its: 


% 


Vaughan, Miss Darlin, 


choose one of them.” 
She moved away in her haughty 


love—love for Frederick Grey. — 

His face flushed with anger, and 
possibly undecided whether to make a 
viscount’s nose, or to let it alone. Then 1 
Helen Vaughan and asked her for the 
places, vis-a-vis, as it happened, to 

Lady Grey was seated between the Co 
Mrs, Delcie. ‘The latter, an inveterate 1 
wretched people who can never 
eyes sharp as a needle, her brain acti 
can be, watched Frederick Grey 


"minutes, and then turned to Lady Grey 


“Ts it a settled she asked. 
«1s what a settled thing?” 
“That your son marries Helen 
‘It was the first time the i 

Living much in s¢¢lu I 


doings of the outer. wo 








Pitt om 
did he det Lucy. “Weedecick Goey wa’ 
never occurred to him to think that she could — 
| that foolish dalliance—flirtation — 
which his hours were often spent. The Py ac 
was pleasant pastime, but nothing more “ea wet, 
Snel rather more in his way than 2 aie Bid wcsobe ys a ould ai 
ave it a second thought; and most certainly = he caught the anxious look in his mothe 
it was changing the manners of Lucy Chesney — o, “You would not like i 
¢days that had elapsed since her arrival at Sea- laughing still. 
times greatly pained by her behaviour. He had~ ' “T confess that I should not” ; : 
> to some unaccountable caprice: but he now : ; “Very well. Be at ease, mother mine. What 
aa’ feelings to him were changing. And he had is into your head?” 5 : 
ie “They say she is in love with you-~and that 
w that you are behaving very strangely to ; Ba are saying she is your chosen wife.” 
¢ you for the Lancers, and you deliberately ’ fae “J am much obliged to them, I'm sure. = 
elf to that little puppy, who is not worth Pes im! “Oh—the room, of se,” replied Lady 
dance the next with me?” _~ , : _. * stopping at Séaford. F 
lo not intend to dance the next. I feel a little - > Mr. Grey, do waltz with me, if 
% “ead =i The interruption came Miss 
thinate, rose from his seat, and stood before her. | quite young, atid, therefore deemed 


- some reason for all this.” child or a'romp. He was not 
val . took her on his arm, 


“ When is the wedding to to be: she 
to the strains of Strauss’s a 
“ What wedding?” 


sucy.”. ” 
it, no doubt, It is caprice.” “As dyke “—- know! 


ite savagely, “will you dance with 


a > sid the ness coal 
hty because I promised T would” 
said La 





over the rails and gazing 


stood, leaning 
| beneath, lying so cold and still in the 
| still was her own face; cold and still 
pulses felt as if frozen to stone ; its life-blood 
was over; she could hear that; and she 
happy rival, whispering sweet vows in her car. 
bitter misery, believing that he, whom she so 
Ahad deserted her for another! The sound of 
merriment came from the rooms; the strains of 
(on the air; fragrant flowers, giving forth their 
her ; things all pleasant in themselves, but 
c heart. 

a of the old bliss that had made het days seem 
ol Eden? It had gone. All had changed since their 
d; the joy had left her, the swect half-consciousness 
: had departed, to give place to the bitterest jealousy. 
Helen Vaughan so seek him?, Why do girls thus seek 
- and men who are not attractive? Perhaps 
n him ; perhaps she only thought to while away her 
wever it might have been, it brought to Lucy Chesney 
ed bitter as the Dead-Sea fruit. But she had to digest 
, never had they been harsher or more cruel than 

as’she hung over the terrace in the moonlight. 
in pain, her forehead was pressed upon 
as if its chill could soothe the throbbing 
sna 4 of images was in her brain, all bearing the 


bar dreaded. form of Helen Vaughan, and—some one 


Too Lucy shivered and looked up. 
_ What had he come out there for? He 
: aaet 


Sat 


re 


i 


2 ae . 


ey 
baa 


: 


5 % 


vate 


at 


knows how ardently and 
Surely we may lift the veil 


we have loved each other. 


She did not answer, but she pepe Ss 


3 on his breast. The moment of per : 


in her dreams, had come! 
“T was not conscious 
been coupled, as it appears it has been, with 
Lucy,” he resumed, “1 swear to you that Be ¢ 
cause for it. I swear pe aca had ne 
thought of love. 1 certainly have been 
ea, for you have estranged: yourself 
here, and the idle hours of ht oes 
but I throw my thoughts ba 
and I believe I can truly say 
I have been more’sinned 
been walking by her side 
in conversing with her, I 
Will you forgive 
Forgive him? ay. 


pent his face to hers in 


« Believe me, Lucy, I love you ¢ 
myself the future, when you 
guiding-star of my home; my whol 
centred in yee: You will not t 


reject me!” 


How little likely she was to rej 


“And the stars shone down ‘upon | 


purer had ever been 


“ Lucy, you will waltz 
“She dried her | 
take her. place with 
contrast 


between 
mars 








Our intimacy with 
’ ; medical man, must have 
ould give the world—should this be =, sh yet be a sailor! 
past.” : ee ease Lege Paice 5 
' he wal a 
syourself,” said Jane kindly. “It is very ; ee “Tt is surprising what a taste he ha 
id have seen no further than you. Frederick . |. countess to Jane. “He must hay 
- sighed with sad reminiscences. » _ 
Lucy came in, Jane took her hand, and 
the bright and blushing face. 
d. —e, she looked at Lady : ‘ : mers > And! so; Lucy, you have contrived 
ara is. What do you think of it all ? * “2 c leave or licence!” ; 
? Cay Lucy coloured to the roots ‘of her 
” was Jane’s answer. “You have ; down, and her fingers trembled. in the 


you ; 
>on much as [ have.” A : signs of true love, and Jane kn 
” emphatically pronounced Lady sie Oakburn approached Jane. 
do fear is now bound up in this young : I know you have felt the : 


man. With regard t antl, a8 a stor for her, there are advan- ution se oo 
omen : e is all th. ca le j ‘om. , 
Bie Sec ein nn Ss ee ere 
a “ =~ “ id wish,” —_ 
bea baronet. On the other hand, there's his ie ’ All any one cou 
his birthis altogether inferior to Lucy's And—for- 4 . took Lady Oakburn’s pt 
Joie Jane-—the Chesneys are a proud race Rite her, Do it by the boy, 


own decision would be, were it left to you,” ina bar pe = 


countess, as her eyes 


sleep upon this, Lady Oakburn, and talk And when ee 


oe aap 
ti oar v like a sensible woman, had 
e first to run up and greet her as 
the little lord. Jane took him upon her 
turned. see upwards, — 


































recorded in the last chapter, and Lady Jane was 
ock aga Jane had some poor pensioners in some 
‘cottages lower down the lane, and the servant's errand 
) was connected with them. Judith’s eyes fell upon 
| fk Samy “Why, Ih f 
) t y, I have not seen you for an 
you don't get thinner.” 
dreadful,” said Mrs. Pepperfly. “They might take me 
carivan, and show me off as the fat woman from South 
if they could invent a decent way of 
the legs. Mine’s a sight to be seen, Judith.” 
spperfly gingerly lifted her petticoats a little, and Judith 
the ankles were indeed worthy of an exhibition. “I wonder 
don’t take exercise,” she said. 
ke exercise!” uttered Mrs. Pepperfly resentfully. “ What's 
good f talking to a woman of my size about exercise? It 
kali me to get about when I changes my places. It’s my 
has brought me to it, Judith; always sitting by a bedside, 
ng a babby upon my knees. I haven't been able to take 
S, of course, now I’m too fat to do it. But I must be 
it’s no worse, for ! retains my appetite, and can eat a famous 
le ery time it’s set afore me.” 
should eat less and leave off beer,” said Judith. “ Beer's very 


into Mrs. Pepperfly’s eyes at the cruel suggestion. 
“prop and stay of my life,” cried she. “ Nobody 
would tell a poor woman that has to sit up o’ nights, 
leave off her beer. 1 never shall leave off my 
leaves off me.” 


ght that likely, and did not contest the point. 
ona nursing somebody up here,” she remarked. 


CO _ The last time I came by, it wasn’t ict.” 
: ” returned Mrs. Pepperfly. “I’m here 

yesterday, and I expects to be fetched 
and 1 was invited here to spend the time 









te 





»Tje rights and the wrongs about 


“S young lady ?* } 
oe poor creature that the poisor 
ety ‘ 


~~ &% she? Where does she come from?” 
=, oMinterest, my 
_ {tell ye about it,” said Mrs. Pepperfly, ‘ 
* > S.% she is, and what she is, and where she 
or I don’t know any more nor the babby that | 
be +} *breath into it. My mises tint one : 
stir m as she ought, so it was settled she 
Grea ock and stop with her relatives, and 1 
there. ere Mrs. Tupper, the butcher's wife, 
a week old, which I dare say you heered about, 
a Tuesday in the omnibus, nigh upon a month now, 
time I'd been in the new omnibus or along the 
no traveller, as is well known, which it’s beautiful 
both is, and jolts no longer. I took my missis on to | 
carrying her parcel of clothes for her, and I had a goo 
‘’em—a lovely shoulder o’ mutton and onion , an 
three times to beer. After that, I goes back to th 
it’s not three minutes’ walk, and sits myself in the ¢ 
started to come home, It were waiting, you. 
train. Well, it came in, and there got 1 
and a little boy and some luggage, and | 
talking to me, asking if 1 knowed any! iv 
name of Crane. ‘No, mum,’ says 1, ‘11 wes 
o’ that name, and I didn’t know much of her,, 
and she died promiscous.’ * How do: 
me up short, as if she’d lost her bre 
to another, and I told her about 
she listening to me all the time as if he 
her head with wonder. I never se 
“Who is she?” asked J’ 










































afternoon, and went st 
‘Ans: ea po down 10 the first 
he'd not bother him with no references. 
e could buy or hire a bit of second- 
off to Knagg the broker's, and she 


oe “i me to stop with ber, but I 
ybe at Tupper’s to look after the 
ind the widder said, then come 


liberty. Which I was a day ago, 


home hearty. So I come up — 


op til Pm called out again, which 


, and happens to be Knagg’s wife— _ 


eel and perlite of her, Judy. And 
air.” 


“You'll get your face browner” 


“ nae in it out o° doors, so I 


a 
could; and I don’t care — 
i ~t. = 


ic, 
| has 


Sif to "old bones. Come and see him.” 


e _ than down my throat. — 


You were 
‘Now, if I could see ot 


_ Open my lips to nobody else; 


“me not. To that other wi er, Gould, 


_ if it was to save my life, She's such a magpie j 


town the next hour if she got hold Of it? 

z tes she mean Fad live here all alone?” 

Suppose so, ¢ has a woman in 

washing, The child’s a sickly little fe 

Mrs. Pepperfly rose and sailed indoors ; udith 
® rude sort of bed on the parlour floor: which 
kitchen, and fhat opened from the | ; 
cottages: lay a boy asleep; a fair, quiet-lo 
flaxen hair falling about his features, Judith Jo 
looked again; she was struck with his likeness to 
could not for the life of her recollect whom, 

“He has a white swelling in his knee,” said.) 
“ Leastways, I’m sure it's coming to one,” aK, 

“A white swelling? Poor little fellow! th 

“Kills youngsters. nineteen times out of: 


nurse with professional equanimi 


“ How thin and whi 

his forehead! Whenever } 

you may be sure it comes fr " 
“His mother says he has never 


short, Judy,” continued 
duced a small bottle fr 


Capacious petticoats. = 
_* Not I,” answered bg it 


ime I shall get back, ; 


* 
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a gate a minute tabking to the ae) 
Jane stood by her side 


Soaey finally. turned away. 
trace any resemblance to Clarice. I do 
to some one else, but not in the eyes; 


‘now he is awake, as it was when he was 


likeness to Clarice is strange ; your not 
is strange; your detecting a likeness to some one 
you. say you do and your declining to mention 

e ~ Ts it to any of our own family, Laura?” 
3? Oh no, Jane, you spoke just now of Clarice 
likeness to what poor Clarice was,” it is as 

she was no longer livin, 

to think?” returned Jane. “All these years, 
My father on his death-bed left me to seck 


© no cl lue to go-upan, and can do nothing, and 
aie 


spoke Laura with a touch of acidity. 
_was a sore point with her still. 

ed Jane, “I shall never take that money. 

counee doubt of Clarice’s death—if she 


r willl remain 


4 stopped. 
acho was Jane’s” ised: 
‘shall — none of it; I have 


her death, 3 you had better take to yourself i 


Suche 


ness to a certain failing, she 
emergency ; and nothing brought : 
and there was nothing she was s 
puts me on my mettle, and shows 
a favourite remark of hers; 

Stars that it was so, or she 
private life long ago. : 

dt was not so much that a 

actually required, as that it was e 


in case of necessity ; consequ 


mained with the sick wom 
little chat with Mrs. Pe 
ever, was 


_ from one 


“ Have you bee 


, between whiles, . 
ere 
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is ” was the response of Mrs. Pepperfly. “1 never 
ee bond of «child, hoogh she’s a bit rough in her 
"Tf he could eat gold she'd give it him. As to money, sir, 
no want of that; she seems to have plenty of it.” 
lave not any idea who she can be?” ) 
in course ideas come to one promiscuous, without 
em up ourselves,” answered Mrs. Pepperfly. “J should 
the person that took away the babby—though I can’t 
at my memory serves to recognize her.” 
y be,” carelessly remarked Mr Carlton. “ Remember that 
cs ep a quiet tongue about this, Mrs. Pepperfly,” he concluded, 
| out. 
ay Pears rae for that, sir,” readily affirmed Mrs. Pepperfly, 
And Mr, Carlton, conscious that his dinner-hour had struck, 
he home, and found his wife at table. 
~ Haye you begun, Laura? Oh, that’s all right. I have been 
n 


detained. 2 . 
Lady Laura made no reply, and Mr. Carlton sat down. She 
sed to one of the servants to move the fish towards his master, 


usually carved. For some minutes Mr, Carlton played with 

his dinner—played with it; did not eat it—and then he sent away 

his nearly untouched. This he appeared to do throughout the 

oo geererglion observed it, but said nothing ; she certainly was, 

as the servants it amongst themselves, “ put out,” and 

she did speak it was only in monosyllables or abrupt sentences. 
: you going out this evening, Laura?” asked Mr. Carlton. 

Sige 


‘T thought you were engaged to the Newberrys.” 
am not going.” 


d; he saw, as well as the servants, that the lady was 
She never spgke another word until the cloth had 
fawn, the dessert on the table, and the servants had gone. 

mm poure glasses of wine and handed one to Lady 
she did not take the glass. 


mocking emphasis. 


you 
‘sir, 














































* You know,” she replied ; “your con 
you so insult me, Mr. Carlton?” : 
“J have not insulted you, I am not « 
against you. What has put you out?” 
“ Oh, fool that I was,” she passi 
my father’s home! What has been my reco 
by my father, desertion by my family, 
but what has my recompense been from you?” 
“Laura, I protest I do not know what can have caused 
you have anything to say against me, say it O0t x) 
“You do know,” she retorted. “Oh, it is shameful 
so to treat me !—to bring this contumely upon me!_ 1, 
daughter! * ad 
“You must be out of your mind,” exclaimed Mr. 
doubting perhaps whether such was not the fact, 
tumely’ have I brought upon you ?” raha’ 
“Don’t insult me further! don’t attempt to defend yor 
retorted Laura, well-nigh mad indeed with passion. “Thu 
of yourself, of your own conduct. Such transgressions 
of a married man reflect bitter disgrace and humiliatic 
wife; they expose her to the contemptuous pity of the 
they have so exposed me.” Mass «2 
“ Pshaw!” exclaimed Mr, Carlton, growing cross, for this was | 
a repetition of scenes enacted before, “I thought these heroics, ti 
bickerings, were done with. Remember what you said st nig 
What has raked them up?” 3 
“ You ask me what has raked themup! Ask 
You know too well.” : 
“By Heaven, I do not! I have no more notion ¥ 
than /iat/” He raised a wine-glass as he spoke, ar 
down again too fiercely, the fragments were ‘ 
mahogany table. ; 
The outburst half frightened Laura. Mr. 
impassive as his face, and she had never wit 
before, Perhaps he was surprised at hin 
home full of inward trouble, and the a 
more than he could patiently bear, 
“Tf you wish me to understand yor 
you any answer, you must be more 
his ordinary tones of calmness. _ 
Lady Laura's lips quivered, and : 


in a whisper, low as 


we Meine. 
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‘source of Jane’s preoccupation. That it 
ner sister Clarice you will have already divined. 
ion received from Mrs. West, that Clarice had 
had been unable to divest herself of an impres- 
‘child at Tupper’s cottage was Clarice’s child. 
for her fancy was the extraordinary like- 
Sod agg saw it) in that child’s eyes and general 
The features were not like hers; quite 
d at but “ae eyes and their expression were Clarice’s 
Added to this—and perhaps the fact somewhat 
on lane’s doubts—was the marmer of his ostensible 
Mrs. Smith. From the very first, Jane had thought she 
4 old to be the mother of so young a child ; but she had hard 
res, and such women, as Jane knew, often look much older 
feed are. _ Several times since her rcturn from London 
passed the cottage and talked to the little boy over the 
Once she had gone in—having been civilly invited by Mrs. 
we herself—and she had indirectly tried to ascertain some 
rs of the child’s past life; where he was born, and where 
lived. But Mrs. Smith suddenly grew uncommunicative and 
vould not answer. The boy was her own, she said ; she had had 
oth er son, older than this, but he had died ; she had married very 
in life. Her husband had occupied a good post in a manufac- 
: S pintes Scotland, and there her little boy had been reared. 
a u Ys death that summer, she had left the place and 
o her native country, England. So far, Mrs. Smith was 
enough; but Serena these points she would not go; 
pon er rather pressing one or two questions, the 
rude. Her business was her own, she said, and 
recognize the right of strangers to pry into it. Lady 
led. Of course it might all be as the woman said ; but 
secrecy in her manner that made Jane suspicious. 
no plea for pressing the matter further ; and she 
t it were, feel her way. But she thought of it 
oo 
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“ Lucy, I hope she is hap 
what you say, but I know 2 
“Mr. Carlton seems very 1 
And in point of fact, Lacy bad Dea 
gence. Jane’s own decision, not to 
whether springing from repugnance, or 
strictly adhered to; but she had not exten 
Lucy ; and Lucy was often at Laura’s, and thus hi 
of seeing Mr, Carlton's behaviour to his wife. 
she liked Mr. Carlton better than she had liked 
She remembered, she said with a laugh, that she the 
a freat prejudice against him; but she liked 
and he was certainly fond of Laura, Jane 
manners were gentlemanlike and agreeable; she 
met him in society, and nothing could be more cou 
Mr. Carlton’s manner to herself; but, into his 
declined to enter. 

“J think he has always been most indulgent to 
Jane, “ Laura, I fear, is of difficult temper; but-—— . 
to have visitors to-night ?” oe 

The question was caused by a visitor's knock. I 
ing visitors to Lady Jane Chesney were rare. The 
the drawing-room door, é 

“ Mr, Frederick Grey, my lady.” , 

Lucy threw down her embroidery, Jane smiled ; 
had changed for Lucy. : 

He came in with a radiant face, They 
appearance in South Wennock, when y had be 
London, reading hard for his degree, Fre 
Uncle John had invited him down. i 

“TI suppose the truth is, you proffered him, 
“ Or perhaps came without any notice at all.’ 

Frederick Grey laughed. The latter 
Frederick never stood on ceremony at his 
much at home thete as at his 
And as the days went on 
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filed her. 1 feel as certain of it as if 1 


e that fat nurse, Pepperfly, not to tell o 


this,” resumed Mrs. Smith, rtaliog to 
more light upon the subject than all the 


h_ opportunity of telling you anything,” 
ade ery in her usual silent fashion, sipping her 
gt to the other two. “But I don’t believe it, either, 


cong. on the stairs.” 
tand,” cried Mrs. Smith. “ Did Mr. Carlton 


at the moment. But he came to the conclusion 


r followed up?” 


Judith, “The police sought for the man for 


ud. could never find him.” | 


° tine at last, ma’am—as everybody else of 5 


a acd, Judith put down he 
wo eonvey aud mouth, and pons 


sure you hadn 
Should h at aa in your 
ed myself to 
rake up the affair again. 
to the poor lady at th 
_. —leastways, many 
i «Gar tte was hay Nee Ol the stairs. 
have stole in down the drawing- oom. cant & 
in straightforwardly at the door.” 4 
"There's time enough yet to declare my 
‘waa Mrs, Smith’s answer. “I have pr C 
feel my way. Not but that one or two 
‘Judith, here, for one; she remembered me at: 
“ And Mother Pepperfly for another, 
jing up her cup for some more tea 
rc) No, she did not ; at first she did not recollect 2 
Mrs. Smith, as she filled it. “YT think Mr, Car 
T am.” 
Judith lifted her eyes. “Why do you think 802" 
« Because he asked so many questions when I first me 
who I was, and what I was, and all. the rest of it; I) 
have gone on asking till now if ba wd not pat him 
day I caught him looking ¢uri eon 
he soe for rag. for my cin 
what he 


2 ee 
o nae 
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ay, Judith.” ms 
Judith’s answer. “It's impossible to-day, 
\ ocedaal Lady Lucy, poor thing, but one 
that Lady Laura—— My goodness! who's 





abrupt remark was caused by the dashing 
sortof vehicle. They crowded to the window v 
t could be. = 7 me. 
bal cers. cart. And seated in state beside the driver 

| that her duties at Mrs, Knage’s were over, through As 
g;. 25 Mrs. Pepperily expre it, on her legs again, 
bher the previous day, Consequently she was at 





calls upon her circle of friends. It struck her that 5 

do better than devote the afternoon and evening to F 

intance in Blister Lane, where she should be sure of “ 

and might happen to drop upon something E 

~pick ed pork, or some other dainty ; not to reckon a 
t of being invited to take a bed. The friendly baker had “ 
her with a lift in his cart. How he had contrived “ 

he hardly knew ; still less how he should get her ¥ 


this was being accomplished, the Widow Got Bas: 

go ut to assist in the process, the Hetle boy awoke and poe Wee 

er, what with one distraction and another, Judith 

pportunity for slipping away. 

tay down the Rise, when she met Mr, Carlton 
‘ He was on his way to pay a visit 
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dered Sir Stephen Grey as fast 
could take him. The message had disturbed 
_ degree. Lucy Chesney given over! At Gre: 
his son waiting with a ficet horse and gig. “A 
and they were skimming along the smooth road, 
“fi “ Any change since you telegraphed, Frederick 

x va * None for the better, sir.” rr 
There was an interval of silence. 












& ye 433 ee 
“ My son, what a pace you are driving at? Take cai 
. ~~ are about.” - 4 
oF “The horse is a sure one, father. And she ist 


and death.” eal 
Sir Stephen said no more, As the gig reached South 
and dashed through it on its way to Mr, Carlton’ 
flocked to their doors and windows. What ¢ 
Frederick Grey, that he was driving in that mad 
their eyes fell on his companion, they recogni im, 3 
_ prehended. Sir Stephen Grey, the great physician, brought 
5 from London in that haste? Then Lady Lucy Chesney musta 
__ be dying. Rept R 
2 Mr. Carlton happened to be at home when the gig drew up. 
had just returned from that visit to Tupper's cottage. At 
moment he did not recognize his visitor, But h 
met him in the hall. 








‘ ee “Sir Stephen Grey?” he exclaimed, his mann 
Og bearing marked surprise. In that first moment he se 
. stood how or why Sir Stephen had arrived, — 


*  ® How dye do, how dye do, Carlton?” une 
Gir Stephen in his haste, as he brushed past him. 
~~ is she lying in?” rp pay 
‘Whether opposition was or was not in the 
‘not offer it, Indeed there en no time for 
goné quickly up the stairs. For one thing, 
bic snd ry sundry little trifles at Tupper’s cottage } 
ably put him out, He understood the case t 
or Mr. John Grey—had tele 
"s account, Mr. Carlton had 
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at dread face, with its white complexion and 
| the dark handkerchief round its chin, terrible 
iscence, It appeared to be eagerly watching, 
as he made up the medicine. 

; ive Mr. Carlton, found that he had nerves for 
He cried out in the moment's impulse ; a wild cry, 
of @ sea-gull, and the glass jar dropped from his 
jor and was shivered into fragments. Mr. Jefferson 
iS principal staring at the surgery window, and all 
taraxacum spilled and wasted. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
_ MISS STIFFING'S EXPDITION. 


came in. Ona cold, bitter evening, a night or two after 
joung woman might have been seen hurrying through 
South Wennock. She wore a warm cloak, and kept 
Hand veil tightly over her face, for the wind was how! 
sicet was beating. It was Miss Stiffing, Lady Laura 


ak of my lady’s!” she grumbled discontentedly, as she 
one out in this pelting weather! But that’s 
: She takes a thing into her head, and then it must be 
smient or unconvenient. Bother take that cup- 
she go and lose the key for, if she wants it 


shop and turned into it. It was lighted 

dle, and that placed so as to give little light 
Consequently the maid stumbled over some 
it from the wall. They came down with a ruil, 
:, White, can’t you keep your shop 
‘claimed whilst the unoffending 

ly picked up his property. 





an owl, hasn’t my lady. 



























st : 
shoes through the streets to-night!?"- 

* Couldn't you put on boots?” asked 

“No, I-couldn’t. When one’s dressed fe 
want to be bothered changing shoes and 
why don’t you have gas in your: like ¢ 

“T can’t afford it, Miss Stiffing, And Im ™ 
room by candle-light; the shop’s so precious cold is 
can I do for you, miss?” eS 

“T want a skeleton key.” : ‘ 

“A skeleton key!” repeated the tradesman. 
“Yes, a skeleton key. Is there anything so odd 
had said a skeleton, you might stare, perhaps.” 

“What is it for?” he asked, scratching his head, 
remember whether the law allowed skeleton keys to b 
indiscriminately to servants. =, 

“ Well, it’s for my lady, if you must get to the 
thing. She goes and loses the key of the big cup 
in the recess by her bedroom door. ‘Where's # 
board?’ says she to me, this afternoon, My 
hole,’ says I. ‘It’s not,’ says she; ‘you just go 
that I called to mind that I had put the key into her 
only yesterday morning, and I told her so, but it 
Of course she has gone and lost it herself.” 3 

“T dare say it’s only mislaid,” remarked the man. 

“ Nothing else in the world ; dropped down, perhat 
furniture, or something of that sort, and will be fo 
ing. I said soto my lady. But no, not a minute's’ 
for her. She must have the door opened to-night, : 
me here for a skeleton key. ‘I won't haye the 
damaged, in case the key does turn up,” says: 
send me a skeleton key, one that will pick 
size, and he shall have it back in a day ¢ 
And now, just look sharp, for I'd like to get 

“I'd have sent one of the men-servants, 

“T dare say you would; but you” 
Carlton. If I told another servant 
atight pack my boxes. Is this thea 

“Tes simple enough, miss,” 
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not liked Mr. Carlton before ; we 
is impossible to tell you how very 
Unjustly, you will say ; but 
was ever after associated in my 
h dread; and I would rather have seen you 
¢ise in the world, This night, for the first time, I 
+ the dream had a meaning, for Clarice must have 
\ <. Her note was dated the tenth, the previous 
























d, Jane! What meaning?” 
njecture ; unless, as I say, those young Wests brought 
se, and Mr. Carlton was privy to it.” 
4d not accept the suggestion ; she ridiculed it in the 
‘And when she at length went away to her room 
ckin; ing word of censure behind her at Jane for 
her “folly.” 
_Mrs. Jenkinson’s in the morning,” murmured Jane. 
d, though the words were only uttered in commune 
Judith came forward, a little wash-leather bag in her 
of nouse your going to Mrs, Jenkinson’s—as I believe, 
rour ladyship ever see this?” 
aoa from the bag and laid it in Lady Jane’s hand. 
little locket, the back of blue enamel, the rim set round 
with a short fine gold chain some six inches in length 
y it on either side, Lady Jane needed to cast but one 


3 2 cried, “ where did you get this? It belongs 


her,” returned Judith in a low tone. “My 
became of her, I think. But the tale is 
one that you will not like to hear.” 
Jane, “tell it, whatever it may be.” 
om so mach has been said in Sbuth 
t of your dream, my lady, not at 





















feaying she should be asked too much, 


next door to it—she 






























composing draught sent in by Mr. 

“She could not have been my. 
above her breath. “ Judith, she could 

“TI truly believe she must have been 
Judith. “She told me it was her own 
which Lady Laura brought in to-night, was 
coroner at the inquest ; that is, it was only 
was missing.” 4 

Jane sank upon her knees, unable to sup 
of discovery. Just as she had sunk in another 
once before, that long-ago evening whem her 
home his unwelcome bride, A 





CHAPTER XVII, ™ 
CROSS-PURPOSES, 


THE revelation disturbed Lady Jane’s 
Then it appeared. evident that Clarice had 
spoken of by Mrs. West. But there were discrep 
account for the assertion in that letter to her husba 
not taken her proper name, when she called ht 
What feeling induced Jane to withhold 
from Laura? An instinct? What feel 
for quitting Mr. Carlton’s house on the 
ing away Lucy, almost at the risk of h 
of the case she was in complete 
kept floating within her that the 
Carlton the night of the death was. 
poor lady had asserted that her hush 
letter above alluded to, it was apparent th 


wore a timid, downcast look when ¢ 


a) 


iG esa ts ang can,” was Mrs, 
not for long I knew her.” 
to give me every particular 


Riles ten ago, my lady, had I but 

to her. I knew her first at the Lortons’ 

‘and Mrs. Lorton are cousins; yes, we 

a Jady, and lives in style, and tries to make herself 
t . she'll never be one, let her try ever so, We 
n. Her father was-a pastry-cook, and mine 

it a public-house. She thought the pastry 
than the public line, and held her head 

d a; married well—some London gentleman 

ne for many years, marrying nobody. In 
ter and mother died, and all they had became 
\ their savings and the sale of the business, I 
ol a ee and fifty pounds a year. Then 


‘ah vl his doa a hundred and “fifty, and 
, would make three hundred, and we should 
? I said nothing against it, but that I was 
— and liked my own way. He, poor 

me years, and as mild as milk. So 

| London, where his master’s house of 


ng their country craveller. 1 couldn't set up 


as plain and rough as ever. That 
e shunned me. But a ie 2von 


= 
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tH weve 


re ag 


PRE 


ee 
‘ih . 


7 


ee 


2 uy i 

‘until—I think it must-have oe 
d then she came, and asked i re r 
‘ course I was surprised, and she. ae she 


- secret % meth at she was married. — 


were very y hi gh and posecesg 
by her choice. Her husband, she ae 


and as soon as he got on well, so. as to 
and are syle, then 29 ieee 


“She did not say, hppatrse Ww 
was better that it should not be know: 
nected with the Gloucester Terrace Lortons; 
and it might get to the Wests, and that ¥ 
then what was | to call her, and she laughed 
might call her Miss Beauchamp; she was not 
struing her position, My lady, shenewe Ieft my 
she came down to South Wennock.” 

“ Never left it!” 

“T mean, not to live, Ours was a good hou 
drawing-room and bedroom level with it were at 
— would pay ioc them, and my servant 








if dhe was not to ko 

“did not think she was 
grief at that time, for my 
d, I thought he'd never be 
t blessed with a child for the 


‘Smith, in an indifferen 

over, and I'm almost glad i 
ble : Miss Beauchamp 
nurse cs eek, mr lady, I looked to that 
man looks to food, for 1 am naturally fond 
want her to go away, lest { should not get 


no stopping her. She packed her things 

ned all her letters and papers, and left on the 

ith March. I well remember-the day; it was a 
the Saturday, I was out with some friends, 
d come to London for a few days’ pleasuring. 

inn near the Strand, and nothing would do but I 
with them, which they had made me promise 

‘out early, before the post was in. When I got 
€ was aletter from Miss Beauchamp, asking me 

ne was ill at South Wennock. I took the night 


found the baby was born—the tiniest 
was very angry with her, my lady; Icould 


gered her life for nothing, as may be 
fennock, | her husband was away.” 


she ik dog, I thought he 
‘took the baby away with me 


It stop, for, as bad luck would teh va 


onday ry told me to ne 
“Lewis*—and “ss it occurred to. 


“ear she ought to have assumed 
before the child was born; and we qi 
> defended him, and said it would have been 


coming before its time. She charged me 


communicate at all with her, watil she wrot 


a fight upon another point. She wanted me 
for the child; I steadily refused it, It wasab 
child, and I was at case as to my ci a 
away the child, and I never heard 


afterwards.” 


“ Never at all?” > ry ae 
* Never at all. My husband was at 
afterwards removed to ore orn ect had a 


“ And you ne 
_ #T never did. 








ould accuse a gentleman—a | 
well of in the place? No one would 


des, in spite of my doubts, 1 could 


I must have made some 
sd that the tables might be turned 
used.” 


ever long she might have suppressed — 


but to speak out fully now. She took up 
wall, partly hidden from what little light 
ids of the crimson curtains. Lucy sat 
one ‘bewildered, Lady Jane’s face was still 

rick Grey stood with his elbow on the 


Carlton’s accuser,” she began. “ No, my lady, 
saw, and let others judge. The impression 
‘may have been altogether some great 
e I must begin at the beginning?” 
it the beginning and go on to the end,” inter- 
oritatively, 
On the Sunday evening when 
at the Widow Gould’s, I stepped 
ish her good night. I had a bad 
, and I wanted to get to bed.. The 
at supper in the kitchen; I saw 
n window, and I ran upstairs quitly, 
had no light, and I found the bedroom 
fine moonlight night. I spoke to Mrs. 
and did not answer, and I sat down by 
nursed my face for a minute or 
at the door-bell, and I heard M 
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ie? 


avers 
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ty 
by 

of 


*4 


* 4 Aes 


YS 
+5 a 


" 3 we can : 
thought of being ill so far : 
"It was exceedingly wrong, Cae 
but I heard no more, for I stole. 


- Carlton say ‘ Who's there ?? but I 


list shoes, for I did not like them 

As I went by the kitchen, s 

remember, of an accident that h 

evening in coming from Great W. I 

to bed; but what with the pain in my fae 

overheard next door, I could get no rest. 

me, and nothing less, that the young 

with Mr. Carlton, when she had asked about 

him as a stranger. It came into my mind 

could be her husband, but I thought I mus 

to suppose such a thing. However, it was no bu 

I knew I could keep my own counsel.” 
« Go on, Judith,” said Lady Jane, for Judith had p 

| The next day I was anything but well, for I 

and the pain in my face worried me. In the ¢ 

swell, and in the evening, when Mr. en 

Mrs. Crane, he told me the swelling 

‘that I ought to tie it up. just. 

came in, and he éxpected ( 

past, but Mr. Carlton did not com 

was flushed and looked feverish, 

and Mrs. Pepperfly, and said_ 

ing going on. We repli 


and we could not prevent her. 





sing draught: and he left. 
“ot first I was puzzled what | 
‘at Mrs. Jenkinson’s, and a p 
or large enough. I found 
covered a bonnet I had worn a 
day, It was not worth mach, and T cut. 
Sesetioe 0 that they formed two 
nd ti 


oat 




















































He did see it and touch it, and took care to replace it in 
ition that the old woman had done. He testified that he had 
=. Crane not to take the draught, but I felt sure he had told 
of the sort. He swore also that he knew nothing of 
who she was, or whére she came from, and shat I knew 
~ An impulse came over me to step out before the coroner 
glare all I had seen and heard, but somehow I did not dare 
T-feared he might turn round and set me at defiance by 
‘or even accuse me in his stead—and which of us would 
4 listened to?—an established medical man, such as he; or 
sure servant, such as myscif? Part of a letter was found 
fe the inquest was over—and, my lady, it was a faithful copy, 
r every word, of the first part of that letter found last 
git by Lady Laura. The coroner showed it to Mr. Carlton, and 
" fenced in his answers. He took the letter to the window, and 
‘stood there with his back to the room; the jury thought nothing, 
aut I was sure it was only to collect himself, and gain time to cover 
fagitation. That letter, which Lady Laura found, was the one 
by Mrs. Crane the night of her arrival, for I recognized the 
ppe again last night: the very letter which Mrs. Gould got me 
parry to Mr, Carlton’s. As I came out of the inquest-room, I 
sit quite sure that he had murdered the lady ” 
You ought to have declared all this, Judith.” 
ly lady, 1 say that people would not have believed me. There 
a jot of evidence to corroborate my tale, there was no proof 
he knew her. If declared to them now, they will not, 
98, belicve it.” 
might have saved my sister Laura,” murmured Lady Jane. 


BK 
1 went t live with you, my lady, Pompey Jet slip a word that Miss 
¥ is She was then—used to go into the garden in secret, at 
ur, to meet Mr. Carlton. I could not say anything to 
a : but I thought I might frighten him, and warn 
¢wfight when they were there (it was the very night 
away) I took off my white cap and put on a black 
sh whiskers, which I haverkept by me to this 
; on my head, and threw on my master’s 
their meeting-place in the garden Miss 
e had _ It was nearl; dark amidst the trees, 
, get but an imperfect view of me, and I 


warned her, in the best way I knew how, 






d what little I could to keep her from Mr. Carlton. After ~ 



















































against Mr. Carlton. Mr. Carlton saw 1 
again, and I raised the and he sawt 
He looked frightened to I suppose 
for the same face he had seen on the landing th 
amidst the trees until he had gone, JI have ap; 
same way once or twice since then, You may t 
the night we returned home after my lord’s death. 
left Lady Laura and gone on, you discoyered that 
had been forgotten in the fly. I got out to take it 
would walk home afterwards, I left it at the ser 
and in passing the dining-room window, coming | 
Carlton by the light of the fire, I pushed back my bo 
my black scarf off my neck, tied it down the sides of my face 
the chin, and pressed my face flat against the panes, which 
made it look wide. He saw it was the same figure whic! 
terrified him before, and I heard his cry of amazement, 
away, putting my bonnet on as I went.” Nig 
“How do you account for it, Judith—that your app 
inspire him with this terror?” interrupted Frederick 
“Sir, in this way. I think that when he first saw 
on the staircase, he must have feared it was | 
watched him insert the poison; but when no one cov 
or heard of, as having been in the house, then he dou! 
the appearance might not have been a 
has been a conflict in his mind all along, sometimes gi 
the fancy that the figure was real, sometimes that it 
equally fearing both.” 
Frederick Grey nodded, and Judith continued. 
“The years wore on, but somehow I always felt 
Carlton. The feeling that was upon me 
with him, I dare say it was a ish feeling, but 
it, When Lady Lucy was taken ill wich the 
kept her at his house in what might be call 
manner, I grew quite alarmed, wondering wh 
ill to her, and the night the lamp went out in 
words to him that he did not like. 1 did it in 

















the recommendation, Mrs. Smith set forth on her night 
passed down the Rise, and through the town as far as 
beyond, on the door of a private house, she 
r Solicitor ;” rang the dell, and asked to see him. 
anything but exemplified his name. He-was a little 
dy brisk and active, and came to Mrs. Smith with a 
Te had finished his dinner, and had since been toasting 
the fire, for it was a very cold night. 
»in the inner office, a small square room, where Mrs. 
j been shown, was nearly out, but the lawyer cracked it 
put on some more coal. They sat down, the table, covered 
e lawyer's papers, between them, and Mrs. Smith told her 
feom beginning to end, the little ‘awyer, in his eagerness, 
setually interrupting her with questions, 
The story ished him beyond expression, Again and again 
e as! whether there could be any mistake. Mr. Carlton, w ho 
) well in the good graces of his fellow-townsmen, the 
0} “of that poor Mrs. Crane: And Mrs. Crane his wife, and 
of the Ladies Chesney? Mr. Drone thought he had never 
able a tale in his whole life. 
S, Smith, calm, patient, persistent, went over it again. She 
of Lady Jane’s visit to her that afternoon, she handed him 
er her lacyship had left with her. Mr. Drone began to 
‘there mus: be something in the story, and he set himself to 
/as many particulars as he could of Mrs. Crane’s death. He 
1 fully cognizant of them at the time. 
; Jane suspect Mr. Carlton ?” he asked. 
Jat sue,” replied Mrs. Smith. “She has no idea it was Mr. 
B who was Mrs. Crane’s husband. She suspects it was a Mr. 
arried her, but she thinks Mr. Carlton knew of the 
é friend of Mr, Crane’s. 1’m not sure, but she 
‘more about the death than he would Uke 
Mr. Crane's friend.” 
Mr. Carlton should have destroyed this 
that he did so, as you suspect,” urged 


n. “Unless any of his plans were put 
‘he was afraid it would be found out 

































































married myself. You are as bad as 
say as much.” ; 
“The chief thing would be to get proof 
the lawyer. “It would supply a motive, you 
never obtained the slightest clue as to where 
ce?” - 
“N—o,” returned Mrs. Smith hesitatin; 
the winter that she was at my house at Islingt 
about churches and marriages and such 
laughing sort of way, that Old St. Paneras Church) a 
to be married in as any. It did not strike me at 
meant anything by the remark; but it’s just 1 
married there.” ; 
Mr. Drone’s brisk eyes twinkled, and he made. 
in his pocket-book. He made other m moran¢ 
about five hundred questions more than he had 
‘And when Mrs, Smith departed, he stood at the 
away, and then jumped into the omnibus just sta 
Wennock station, and sent the following telegram to Le 
“Henry Drone, South Wennock, to John Friary 
“ Search Old St. Pancras register for 1847. 
wanted: Lewis Carlton to Clarice 
Chesney. Lose no time. Bribe clerk if necessary, 
messenger down at once with it, if obtained.” 
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ack to the 
family, as good as 


ed endian mammia’s illness and death, 


7 ie, caused the marriage to be postponed. Afterwards 
bis appointment ; it was in India ; and then, Lucy, came 
: of chi sin him and my father. My mother 
tO me | ny bed, ‘Stay always with your father, 
Will be lost wi you when I am gone,’ and I promised 
did not know that William would be going abroad.” 
ave him up to remain at home?” 
) I thought it my duty; and I loved papa almost as well, in 
Wa. as Tloved him. There was a little creature in my care 
you, Lucy.” 
mr so sorry,” exclaimed Lucy, clasping her hands. “ You 
have minded me.” 
, “I got over itin time. And, Lucy, do you know, 
‘that I am best as I am.” 
p now, Jane? Perhaps he may come homie yet 
r H!” And Jane laughed, Lucy's tone was so eager. 
© * He has had a wife a great many years, and 1! don't know how 
children. Lucy, dear, my romance wore itself out long 


4 


and 


ut it must be $o dreadful a thing to have your marriage broken 
aid hucy, in a half whisper. “I think it would have killed 


readful indeed it must seem to you, no doubt, in these 
| Jane. * But, my dear, people don't die so easily as 
; Jane laughing at her? She began to speak 
not a singular thing that you and papa 
that strange dislike to Mr. Carlton?” 


ct, as I believe.” i 
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ts, but, he 
ping for a Government appointment, — 
wever, on what he had, and the wed. 
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Clarice were so greatly attracted 2 
h,what anunhappy 
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“I can see that you are | 
| A bright smile and a brighter blush 
© My child, take a caution from me 
concealments from your husband, amy 
“There is no need to tell me: 
surprise. “How could I do either?” 
“No, I believe there is none; but we 
concealment or disobedience, following on thei 
brought the ill upon Laura and Clarice. Had not € 
South Wennock, in all probability her tragical end ould nev 
have occurred, and she came in direct disobedience to the wills 
‘command of her husband. Had Laura not dishonour: 01 
her husband’s private locks, the awft losure might | 
te burst upon her. Be very cautious, Lucy; love. reverence 
| your husband.” 2 a aeai 
j A conscious smile played around Lucy’s lips, and. 
Judith came in, Lady Laura wanted her sister Jane. 
ie “ Tt does not seem like the old room, Judith,” Lu 
| Sister left it, “I should scarcely have known 7 
i For it was a very smart drawing-room now, and som 
’ veniently crowded with ornaments and furniture. 
$ grand piano took up a good portion of it 


“True, my lady,” was Judith’s answer. “When th 












































i Stace at Mr. Carlton’s after his death, Lady Laurat 
a ee of the things, and they had to be brought here. 
- . “Where's Stiffing?” asked Lucy. if 
She soon found a place after Lady Laura discharg 
) ghe'did-not remain in it, and she has lett South Wenno 
- Saobbed one evening,” added Judith, lowert 
¢ © Got mobbed!” echoed Lucy, staring at 
CE way, my lady ; the news got 
as fetched the skeleton key for 
and a number of rude boys 
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ee Pate. 
ng charm of Mrs. Wood's style has rarely been 
? chronicles, partly of rustic life, some 
; in a higher class, but all remarkable for an 
¢ to nature.”—Mornina Post. 
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: i of her versatile talent and well-knowa 
e of daily life as well as the 
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